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Art. I. Tranflation of the Syftema Vegetabilium, &c. Concluded. 
See our latft. 


N our laft Review, we gave our decided opinion upon the 

ufefulnefs of this work ; and we added our general approba- 
tion of the manner in which it has been conducted. We are 
now to fulfil our promife, of giving an account of the arrange- 
ment, the tranflation, and the accenting of the botanical names, 
&c. 

As to the arrangement, there is no neceflity for faying much: 
Three things may perhaps ftrike the Reader at firft fight of the 
work, as being either uncommon or new—The tables, with 
the indexes, and plates—the generic and fpecific Englifh names 
added to each plant—and the /uppiementum of the younger Lin- 


nus, 
It appears to us, that giving the tables of definitions, with 


the plates of the Philofophia Botanica, was a very neceflary pre- 
caution. For as the Lichfield Society did not mean to tread in 
Dr. Withering’s fteps (for which deviation many reafons might 
be given), but adopted, as it were, a new language of their own, 
it became them, by every poffible means, to facilitate the un- 
derftanding of their terms: but this could not well be done by 
any other methods than thofe which have been purfued. If any 
fhould think that this fwells the work, he muft recolle& that it 
was a neceffary evil. But perhaps many botanifts would wifh 
that this part was ftill more increafed; for Elmgreen’s thefis 
(i. e. the table of definitions) by no means can be faid to com- 
prehend aj/ the difficulties which occur. Copious as it may ap~ 
pear to be, room :s ftill left for many additions. Some of the 
terms, particularly the compound:d ones, are wanting: but 
this is not very material, as the compounds we allude to are eafily 
underftood, upon the general principles of the language, 
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Giving indexes to the various tables, and efpecially to the 
general work itfelf, muit appear to every one to be founded in 
the utmoft propriety. The affixing of Englifh generic and 
fpecific names to each plant, in the body of the work, will pleafe 
fome ranks of Botanifts; fuch, at leaft, 2s wifh to converfe in 
this ftyle, rather than in Latin. Though here we neuft ob- 
ferve, that it would be advifable, that all fhould accuftom them- 
felves to the Latin name alfo of each plant, as much as poflible, 
that all parties may unite in this central point, the fource of all 
ready communication : and, as the accent of pronunciation is 
now at length added, this may be acquired with the flighteft 
practice, It were, indeed, to be withed, that more genera 
had received Englifh names. The Society need not have been 
at any lofs in this refpeét. The illuftrious Linnzus encoun- 
tered the fame difficulty, when, from among the great mafs 
of names which were confufedly heaped before him, entirely 
difregarding all former applications of the name, he boldly fe- 
leGted one for each genus of hisown: the mode was juftified by 
its fuccefs: and thus, here alfo, although one name may be 
common to-the fpecies of feveral families, all confufton might 
have been eafily prevented, by appropriating, with fpirit and 
addrefs, one name to each family. Why may not carex claim 
to itfelf the name of fedze ? convolvulus, bind-weed? helictropium, 
turnfale* ? &e. &e. 

Much may be faid for the catalogue of Englifh and Scotch 
names. As many plants are well known by thefe names ¢, their 
place in the Linnzan fyftem will be more readily afcertained by 
the young ftudent. Linnzeus obferved fomething of the fame 
kind in his own work, by giving a table of trivial names, to 
enable thofe of the old fchools to mix more readily with the dif- 
ciples of his new inftitution. 

The tables of the Latin generic and trivial names, will be 
noticed more particularly, when we come to {peak of their ac- 
centuation, 


—_ 





* The Society have been a great deal too {paring in affixing Eng- 
lith generic names: they mention this omiffion themfelves, and pro- 
mife to make amends in a future edition. As ftill, however, they may 
not do it to the extent of our views, we infert this remark. An 
Linglifh generic name is of great general ufe ; we therefore with that 
it were added to every family, to which any Englifh name can 
be affixed.—Mr, Wefton’s publications would lend them afift- 
ance in this refpect: many of his names have obtained pretty 
generally. : ' 

+ We cannot but think that the infertion of this catalogue renders 
the lif of trivial names in fome meafure a fuperfluous labour : but of 
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The introduction of the Supplementum of the younger Lin- 
haus, was certainly a very valuable addition. The plants men- 
tioned in this work are diftinguifhed, and feparated from thofe 
of the Syffema Vegetabilium, with great propriety. - If any one 
fhould complain that the plants, being thus feparated, are not 
always referred to their fevera] orders, &c, the fault muft be 
imputed to the younger Linnzus himfelf, and to his correfpon- 
dents, who did not attend to this diftinGtion: See his additions 
to the genus CAMPANULA, where the orders eftablifhed by his 
father are totally difregarded. Ex uno difce omnes. 

II. We come now to make a few remarks upon the tranfla- 
tion. In our former criticifm, we fpoke only in general terms ; 
we may defcend at prefent to a few particulars. And firft, it 
muft be allowed, that the tranflatiop of the Latin terms is exe- 
cuted in a truly claffical and fcholar-like manner, with fingular 
brevity, and for the moft part with remarkable precifion. The 
Reader may judge indeed for himfelf, by obferving, in the quo- 
tations in our former Review, how readily different ideas dif- 
tinctly arife from the difference of the deicription, The paf- 
fages were taken without any view to particular feleétion. 

But while we dwell upon the excellence of the language, who 
can refrain from turning his thoughts to that great mafter of the 
Englifh language, Dr. Samuel Johnfon? Surely ex pede Her- 
culem! There is fufficient inte:nal evidence of the Society’s 
aflertions, in their preface *, that fie favoured them with ‘js ade 
vice, in the formation of the botanic language. iis lending his 
tmighty affiftance to this amufing work, cives it fingular credit, 
as indeed it has added fubftantially 4 co its powers and perfection. 
At the fame time, it may be cernlidered as a lafting token of his 
attachment to his native fot; not to fay a very u/eful exertion (a 
point always uppermoit in the enlarged mind of the great poflef- 
for) of thofe peculiar abilities with which Providence had blefled 
him. Ujefti!/—for the language may be looked upon as a model 
for works of the kind. ‘ 

The preface gives very full and fatisfa€tory reafons for the 
mode of analogy upon which many of the terms are conftructed, 
as well as for the retaining of many Latin words, which are pre- 
fented to us only in an Englifh drefs; fuch as, Jpathe, panicle, 
Jilique, perianth, and the like. We would wifh every one, who 
meets with this work, to perufe this preface carefully, before he 
allows himfelf to make up his mind upon the fubject: it is 
fhort, and, without any parade, truly ingenious: it will be 





* See alfo the later new{paper advertifements of thiswork. ‘‘Dr. 
** Johnfon’s affifttance in the formation of the botanical language, was 
** one of the laft efforts of that great gentus.’ 
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very ufeful to all tranflators of books of practical {cience in par- 
| ticular, as it will direct them to frame their terms aright, and 
will point out to them difficulties and niceties of language, very 
| neceflary to be obferved, but which, from the prejudice arifing 
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from the vulgar ufe of words, are {carcely ever regarded. 
However, in the forming of a new language, it was not to 
be expected that every thing would be quite complete. Hawk- 
eyed criticifm, hungry after its prey, fuffers nothing to efcape 
it. Still, one good arifes from this evil difpofition ; the acumen 
| ingenii of authors is roufed to every poffible endeavour of finifh- 
ing their works as correctly as poffible. | 
: It is fomewhat furprifing, that fo few errors, which can be 
deenied faults, have obtained in fo long, and fo nice a work. 
Perhaps, upon reconfideration, the Society might have been in- 
| 
| 


hee 








duced toextend their attention to a few particulars, had they 
been pointed out to them.—As for inftance, they might have 
been led to think, that fome of the terms, and {pecific names, ! 
| might have been exprefled in more proper language. Toro/us, . 
| brawny, {carcely gives us the true meaning of the word.—Thus, 
‘ in the genus Papaver, the firft is faid to have its capfules 
brawny.— Who would think that its meaning was defigned to be, j 
bere and there gibbous with prominent parts? We fhould have 
thought, that rendering it torofe, or mufculous, would have ap- 
proached nearer to its genuine meaning *. Sguarrofus, ragged, 
ues Not give the meaning which Linnzus affixed to it, i, e. Sgua- 
| mofus, ex fauainis undique divaricatis patentifimis. No Englith 
word comes up toti.stdea; therefore they fhould have rendered 
ic, fquarrofe, i.e. with fca'es every way divaricated. Afewothers | 
of the fame kind may perhaps be mended in a’ future edition, 
Ciffus vitiginea, wine ciffus, Secale cereale, harveft fecale, &c. 
| are not, perhaps, fuch expreffive names, as a common Latinitft 
| may think were ready at hand. Some of the fpecific names and 
y terms, &c. perhaps may have been tranflated rather too literally, 
| as, recutitus, cafiratus, and a few others: but thefe are trifling 
among fo many: the generality of them are elegantly turned : 
thus, Pa/palum fercbiculatum, dimpled Pajpalum; Swertia diffor- 
mis, mis-fhapen Swertia, &c. &c. &c. 
a We cannot help differing from the Lichfield Society, with 
refpect to rendering the fuperlative adjective ; as, maximus, /on- 
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* See toro/us, in the table of the definitions. Brawzy is a word » ° 
which cannot be traced up to any certain theme ; of courfe it cannot 
be fuppofed that it has any defined meaning, but is of various figni- 
fication. ‘The etymology of the word muj/culous, and its obvious 
meaning, full of mufcles, are apparent to every one; and it is more 
expreflive in the prefent cafe. After all, perhaps, soro/us is a word 
| to which none but itfelf, sore#, can be its parallel. 
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giffimus, &c. and that peculiar compound, the fuperlative ad- 
jective, with /ub prefixed, as, /ub-integerrimus. 

In the common ufe of our language, particularly in Botany, 

the fuperlative is ufually exprefled by mo/?, very, or quite, as oc- 
cafion requires: thus, marking the difference between two 
plants, you would fay, one has a moft pointed leaf, very nar- 
row leaves, leaves quite entire, &c. &c. &c.—This we muft 
fuppofe was Linnzus’s meaning: he never could mean to affix 
the hyperbolic term longeff, greateft, &c. to any one plant, for 
this would foon have been found repugnant to truth and reafon ; 
every day furnifhing inftances of others exceeding it, in the 
quality fo expreffed. The Latin fuperlative does not confine itfelf 
to any ome word cr meaning in our. language ;—/ongzj/imus is 
longeft, moft long, or very long; maximus greateft, or moft 
great, or very great. But we have juft fhewn, that the hyper- 
bolic term, longeft, greateft, cannot be ufed with any pro- 
priety in botanical defcriptions. We obferve, that the Society 
generally exprefs the fuperlative by mo/?, if the word be of two 
fyllables, but by the hyperbolic term, if it be of one *. Had 
moft been always retained as the fign of the fuperlative, we are 
not aware that any objeétion could have been made toit, What 
if Grammarians aflert generally, that monofyllables are not 
compared by more and moft; yet if the Society wifhed to affix 
any one precife term for the fuperlative (not indeed that we fee 
any neceflity for it, as moff, very, or quite, are all reprefenta- 
tions of fuperlative excefs, and can never be miftaken), inaf- 
much as words of one and more fyllables, are all to be exprefied 
by one {uperlative, we do not hefitate to pronounce in favour of 
mafi, or very: —for in no other ftyle could pcelyfyllables appear ; 
and monofyllables themfelves (the hyperbolic term being difal- 
lowed) can lay claim to fidelity and botanical exa¢tnefs, only in 
this circumlocutory ftatement of their cafe. 

2. But the term very was referved by the Society to exprefs 
the fuperlative, with /ub prefixed—as /ub-integerrimus, very in- 
tire. We are forry that our ideas do not accord with theigs in 
this point; particularly fo, as they feem to pride themfelves in 
the invention of this term. In the firft place, the difference be- 
tween integerrimus, moff intire, and fub-integerrimus, very intire, 
is fo /uperdatively nice, that the Society cannot well expect any 
but cgitics to keep it in remembrance. Indeed, they frankly 
own that they themfelves could not at firft, ‘* in the firft pages 
** of their work.” 

In perufing the table of definitions, we thought the Society 
quite right, in rendering integerrimus, very intire: we do not 


~~~ 





* We read occafionally, mo/t long, &c. 
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yet perceive how fub-integerrimus can be faid to mean, very 
intire. Our idea of tranflating fcientific terms from one Jan- 
guage to another is, where the language into which you tranf- 


‘Jate, has a power of exprefling the original term by a word of 


its own, it fhould be adopted ; but where it has not, it fhould re- 
tain the original word, modified only according to the rules and 
forms which direét its own conftruction *. Now Latin words 
compounded of fub, have that force which Englifh terms can 
feldom reach. The Englith termination iff, gives to pofitive 
adj: tives having fub pretixed, if they end in a confonant, or ay, 
the f.me meaning as the original; thus /uffruticofus is well ex« 
prefled by -fhrubbyith. But if they end in a vowel, not to 
mention other cafes, i/b cannot readily be added; here /ub mutt 
be expreffled by nearly, fomewhat, &c. as, fub-integer, fomewhat, 
or nearly intire; or elfe, which for brevity we fhou!d prefer, 
fub fhould be retained.— Thus, in the defcription of the ARE- 
T1A Heryetica, /ub-feffilis is very properly rendered /ubjeffile ; 
why then might not /ub be univerfally retained? The Gloffary 
having prepared the way with its previous explanation, the 
words fub feffile, fub-intire, or their fuperlatives /ub-mof? intire, 
&c. would in a fhort time, all of them have been in familiar 
ufe. We therefore think that this compound, in all its varie- 
ties, fhould “be rendered either by—jfamewhat, nearly, &c. or 


by fub itfelf retained. Of thefe /ub is fhorter, and more ex- 


preflive, 

But again, the Society mean by this term very, to fay all but, 
all but intire, &c. Now very does not give this idea: it always 
implies a fuperlative excels, but isin itielf no definite expref- 
fion, If a perfon has been. ill, and is nearly recovered, upon 
being afked how he is, he would anfwer, ‘1 am very well again 
now ;’ here thefe words are fpoken comparatively with his for- 
mer condition, not intent upon any particular meaning.—But, 
1 heard you were fick—No, thank God, | am very well;:’ here 
very means abfolutely well. 

We would recommend thefe matters to the Lichfield Society, 
with a view to their correcting them in a future edition. 

lil. We come now to the third and Jaft part of our criticifm, 
wiz, the acgentuation of the generic and trivial names. And 
here we cannot but'applaud the Society, for an attempt novel in 
its kind, an attempt truly laudable, as well as ferviceable. Who, 
that has heard the pronunciation of botanic names from the 
mouths of unlettered perfons, could ever bear the jarring diflu- 
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* On this ground we with to render /guarrofus fquarrofe, tore/us 
torofe, &c. and are advocates for the Society in their rendering 
Spatba {pathe, culmus culm, &c, &c. &c. 
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nance, without wifhing for more enlightened times f Tt was 
nodus dignus vindice; and accordingly the Society interpofe to 
re(cue the fcience from any longer captivity in fuch barbarous 
hands. Many and peculiar difficulties attended this attempt ; 
of courfe, it will be obvious to every one, that this part ought to 
be received with all poflible candour. Thankfully accepting what 
they have done, no one has aright to grumble at the few errors 
which remain to be rectified. The learned fhould rather con- 
fider thefe errors, as calls upon them to contribute their affiftance 
to the correction of them, It is true, that the Society, engaging in 
fuch a newexploit, fhould have been very correct, both in their 
accenting and printing; or, at leaft, they fhould have been 
careful in adding a table of Errata to ¢his part, more than any 
other: however, let us duly acknowledge what they have 
given us; and trufting to the emendations of fome future edi- 
tion, confider, with all due patience, that perfection is the 
daughter of time, of flow growth, but repaying us at length by 
the force of accomplifhed charms, and an exa& fymmetry of moft 
engaging features. : 

And firft, we muft own, that we were much furprifed, that 
the botanic terms, the very elements of the fcience, were not 
accented as well as the generic and trivial names. The So- 
ciety fhould have confidered, that as this work was profefledly 
defizned throughout, to affift not only the Latin Botanift, but 
others who have not had Latin opportunities, this difficulty on 
the very threfhold of the fcience might as well have been re- 
moved. We are ready to allow, that very few words can pof- 
fibly be miftaken; however, for appearance fake, and for the 
encouragement of beginners, who are not aware of this, and 
naturally think every thing a difficulty ; then, efpecially, to 
induce the fair fex to join their comforting and animating fteps 
to ours, this would not have been in any degree a fuperfluous 
labour, 

There are two fets of names which the Society have ace 
cented as they thought they fhould be pronounced, viz. the 
generic and trivial: the former lift is complete, but the latter 
extremely deficient. Indeed, we cannot conceive with what 
view this latter table, fo very imperfect in itfelf, wasadded. If 
it was defigned for the ule of the old {chool *, it was an indul- 

gence 


° 





* In their future labours, as they profeffedly mean to give expla- 
nations of the Linnean fvftem, we would with the Society to confine 
themfelves to that idea.—Satis ia re und confumere curam.—And as 
to the little helps which they may with to add, by way of comfort or 
lure to thofe of the ancient fuperftitions, they had better pafs them 
by.—Refpeétable as many now living are who ftill adhere to the old 
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gence they had no right to expect, reafon and nature pointing 
to the fuperior perfections of the Linnzan fyftem; fo that now 
it may be called obftinacy to refufe to accede to it. Did they 
mean to affift Linnzus’s difciples? In no fenfe can ict fatisfy 
their expectations. We leave it to the Society to confider how 
much more complete their benevolent intentions would have 
been, had they accented all the generic and fpecific names in 
the body of the work. The true accent, meeting the eye at 
every glance, would foon have taught any diligent perfon the 
true pronunciation. At prefent (at leaft till another edition ap- 
pears), we know of no other way to remedy what is wanting, 
but by having a nomenclator publifhed, with ail the generic 
and trivial names regularly drawn out, and marked with their 
proper accent. And here we cannot help adding a few words 
upon the accent which the Society have thought proper to ufe. 
Tn behalf of the many unlatined Botanifts, into whofe bands this 
treatife will neceflarily fall, we muft fay that their inftruction 
might have been more particularly confidered. We obferve that 
only one accent, “, is made ufe of, whether to exprefs a long 
or a fhort fyllable. Thus the antepenule in Flavium, Ciculi, 
Efeutéria, is pronounced long; in Faniculum, Ellifia, hort ; 
yet the fame accent is to all. In works of deep refearch and 
earning, the dignity of fcience cannot be expected to liften to 
all the intreaties which the profanum vulgus may found in her 
ears; but this cannot be urged here, the whole work profefledly 
holding out a helping hand to the moft unlearned. Alfo, 
where language proceeds regularly according to general rules, 
the accent is fufficient to mark the fyllable on which the em- 
phafis is to be placed: but in botanical armies, where allies are 
brought together from all parts of the world, no one language, 
no one mark, can fufficiently charaéterife all their names. Dr. 
Watts, in his little treatife on the art of reading, feems to 
{peak in favour of two forts of accents ; one “ to mark the fylla- 
ble whereon the pofition of the letters dirc&ts the ftrefs to be 
Jaid, and another “ to mark fuch fyllables as have a fingle con- 
fonant following them, pronounced as if it were doubled ; asin 
our word ba“nifh. In this work too, a double accent, “ and”, 
ufed throughout pro re nad, might have been of general ufe: 
certainly it would have promifed to be likely to correct every 
falfe pronunciation, and to have preferved the Janguage pure 
when once corrected. 





difcipline, it fhould be confidered that they have no right to be in- 
dulged in any matter which retards, or indeed does not promote the 
progrefs of the fcience: but the progrefs of all fcience is retarded in 
the fame proportion as encouragement is held out to perfevere in 
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The Society mention a lift of authors whom they have con- 
fulted, and rules of analogy which they have followed, in afcer- 
taining the etymology and quantity of the words, Whether 
owing to the inaccuracy of the prefs, or to fome other caufe, a 
few errors have been admitted, which, from our regard to the 
{cience, we will point out. 

AMETHYSTE’A ought to have been accented upon the penult. 
All botanical names in ea (a few only excepted) have their 
penult long; for, in faét, they are feminine pofleffives in sa, 
formed from nouns in os, 2, &c. Thus, xvavog, ¥, xvavesog, 
cidnpos, 2, ordngeios, &c. No fuch word as amebuseros Occurs 
(the pofleffive of apebusos is auebusiwos); but as Amatheflyea is 
formed after the Greek analogy, its accent fhould be obferved 
accordingly. This rule extends to all botanical words in ea, 
whether formed from common nouns, or proper names. Being 
adjectives, their formation and accent of courfe are the fame, 
So, by one and the fame rule, we read Amethy/ita, Beekéa, 
Hopéia, Marfilia, &c.—Amethyftea, i. qe H Boravn n apsdusera, 
and fo of the reft *.. A few names ending in ¢a, as we faid, are 
to be excepted, as Alcea, Azalea, Calea, Colitea, &c. which 

have the penult fhort, being written by the Greeks Aaxea, &c. 
See CALEA. 

A’”myris, Gr. amueis, arbor quam Hieronymo tefte, Latini 
putantes myrrham dict, unguentum interpretati funt. Faber,—who 
marks the penultimate fhort. If derived from pupov, unguentum, 
the penult of that word being fhort, myris, its derivative, 
fhould have been marked likewife. 

ANaA”GyRis—Labbzus fhortens the penultimate ; the accent 
therefore fhould be upon the antepenult. 

A”xyris, fhould bave the accent upon the antepenult. The 
plant xyris, Gr. Zupis, and anaxyris, Gr. avakueis, have the pee 
nultimate fhort, being derived from uw, s. Eueouas, where the 
v is always fhort. So £ugov, novacula, &c. 

Buci’pa has evidently the penult. long. Whatever Lin- 
nzus meant by changing Browne’s name of Buceras into Bucida, 
we know not. The etymology of Bucida, bos and cado, thews 
that the accent fhould be upon the penult.— Bucida, qui loris bo- 
vinis ceditur. Faber. 

Ca’LEA.—This is one exception to the rule about nouns 
ending in ea, See Amethyftea.. Here the penult is fhort; for 
Diofcorides writes the word xaAtw. The accent therefore is on 
the antepenult, 

CARDA’MINE, fhould have its accent upon the antepenult ; 
for it is in faé&t a Greek adjective, i. q. Tow, » HA COM LVN» 





* See Appendix to Labbeus’s Indices Catholici, p. 143. where this 
derivative is very fatisfa€torily explained. 
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Now, ufually fpeaking, Greek adjeétives, ending in sos, have 
the penult fhort. We may add, that Faber fhortens the penult. 
Common pronunciation makes the penult long: that is, the un- 
Jearned principally do fo; but 6ught they to take the lead any 
longer in this matter *? 

Caryo’ra fhould be accented upon the penult— Grace enim, 
xapuwras, or as Diofcorides has it, xaeuwris. . 

Ce’ pReLA, fhould be accented upon the antepenult ; for it 
is either per apocopen, for xsdeehurn, cedrus magna, or a diminu- 
tive from Cedrus; in either cafe the penult is fhort. 

Cicuo’rium. The Society are wrong in their accent, and 
in their fpelling .it, cichoreum. Grace, xixnweiov. “Thus both 
Linnzus and Murray have it. 

ELA’ TINE, antepenacute. See CARDAMINE. 

ERY’ THRINA, antepenacute. See CARDAMINE. | 

FaGa’Ra, fhould be accented upon the penult. The name 
is given us by Avicenna; moft probably, therefore, a Perfian 
name; certainly Oriental. But as it is formed after Latin 
analogy, as, avara, amara, &c. &c. the penult fhould be 
long. , 

Grie‘LuM, Gr. yeindov, Didfc. of courfe has its accent upon 
the penultimate. 

Guare’A, an Indian word, formed after the Greek analogy, 
yeuerim—of courfe has the accent on the penult. See AME- 
THYSTEA. 

HALO’ RAGIS, antepenacute; for it is a word formed from 
ad¢, mare; and the fecond aorift of puccw, frango, which is 
fhort.. Forfter coined this word, but he fhould have written it 
Halorrbagis. But there is no end of complaining of botanical 
names being formed upon wrong etymology, and with wrong 
gender, and wrong f{pelling +. 

HELICTE’RES— 





_ 


* Alfine is accented by the Society, very properly, upon the pe- 
nult; being formed from a contracted noun gacic, 0:5 ¥cy its pofleflive 
Is properly aaAceny 3 but it is written aac. 

+ As to etymology, the Society themfelves have fallen into an 


error of this kind with refpe& to the word Thalia. They rightly - 


fay, that if formed from the mufe of that name, it would be pro- 
nounced Thalia; but they add, improperly, ‘ as Linnaus aferibes 
it to Thales the philofopher, we have marked it Thalia.? Now Lin- 
né does not form it from Thales the philofopher, but from a Ger- 
man phyfician, ‘fohannes Thalius. Thales, the philofopher, is de- 
clined Oxzans xroee Had Linnzus intended him the honour of this 
name, he would have written it Thalefia, or Thaletia. So Halefia 
was a name given by him to a pant, in honour of Dr. Stephen Hales. 
Stull, however, could it be proved that Linneus meant the philofo- 
pher (which the Critica Botanica aflerts he did not), it would ftill be 

‘Thalia ; 
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HericTE RFs—penacute—Grece enim, EMLUT NEES, 

HeraclLE UM—penacute—Graece Heandsiov. 

HeucHE RA—penacute—-As ravine, maivtngos, forms the 
Latin word panthera, and xeatue, cratera; fo botanic names 
ending in era fhould have their penult long, being formed by the 
fame rule. 

Hipro’PHAE—antepenacute. We are ata lofs to account 
for the Society’s writing it Hippopha. Pliny makes mention of 
two plants, one Hippophyes, s. Hippophaes, and another 
Hippope.—Why Linnaeus adopted Hippophae we know not. 
It is evidently a Latin word, formed immediately from the 
Greek immogan, could fuch a word be found (Diof. orides has 
it irmopxes, perhaps properly txzropues.— Planta equorum nature 
accommodata, unde nomen accepiffe diciturs Plin.) Or, rather, 
Linnzus’s miftake about neurada (lee Ne URADA), warrants 
us to fuppofe, that feeing the word Hippophae, the ablative of 
Hippophaes, he ufed it as a nominative. | 

Hyre“ricuM—antepenacute. The word f/jpericum having 
fo long enjoyed its accent’ upon the antepenult, | nothing 
fhould have been allowed to have wrought a change, but fome 
unavoidable neceffity; but no neceflity can be pleaded here, 
When it is penacute, it is written poetice umeceixov ; fo Nican- 
der has it. But Diofcorides and Vheophraitus both write it 
UTECIKIV, which amply juftifies our laying the accent upon the 
antepenult. Labbzus alfo accents it in this manner. As to 
that Hallucinatio Linneana, deriving it from urep and einwy, it 
is not to be regarded, 

I’saris, aniepenacute; for Faber, Labbzeus, Smetius, and 
all authors, fhorten the penultimate. 

Lime’uM, penacute. Limeum, 1. q. venenatum, a doimos, 
peftis. Fabet (moft probably itis an error of the prefs) lays a 
Jong accent upon the firft fyllable only; but as itevidently bears 
marks of its Greek parentage, Aoimos, 8, Aciussos, along accent 
fhould be upon the penuit. 

Ma“LacHRA, antepenacute. Pliny calls a gum, which 
exudes from one of the Perfian trees, among other names, J/a- 
lachram, s. Maldacon. Maldacon is evidently from the Greek 
uartaxos, mollis. Some commentators imagine that Aalacha 
fhould be read for Malachra, from the Greek parayn, a 
paraczw, mollio, In profe, avowel coming before a mute and 
a liquid, is ufually fhort; fo, cerebrum, celebris, &c, 

Marsibe’A, penacute. See Amethyftea 





Thalia ; for he muit have fo written it, under the fuppofition of its 
being a contracted NOUN, Qarns cos vs» As 1t happens, the Society’s 
accent is right. 
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MELA”sToMA, antepenacute; for sou has its penultimate 
fhort. 

Mori’na, penacute. Tournefort introduced the name in 
honour of his friend Morin. It is formed upon the Latin ana- 
logy: but adjectives in inus have their penultimate long, unlefs 
they be nouns of time or matter ; for diftinction, therefore, it 
fhould be penacute. No argument can be drawn from the 
word Morini, a people of Gaul, as that word is of different 
Origin. 

Myri’sTica, is printed with two accents, but is a word 
antepenacute, 

My“ rstn_E has no accent; it fhould be upon the antepenult. 
See CARDAMINE. Not to mention that the Greek tragedians 


always ufe it fo. 

NAUCLE’A, from its obvious derivation, fhould be pena- 
cute. 

Nevu’/RADA—Pliny ufes this word as an accufative cafe of 
Neuras. Linnzeus, ex ximia incuria, made )Yeurada a nomina- 
tive cafe. Neuras, Grace veveas, veveado¢; but nouns ending 
in as, «dos, increafe fhort in che genitive; therefore it fhould 
be antepenacute. 

OEDE’RA, fhould be penacute. See HEUCHERA. 

OMPHALE’A, Gr. ou.parsios, ab oupuacs, umbo—of courfe 
penacute. See AMETHYSTEA. 

Onocie’a, penacute. Gr. ovoxaAsia. Diofcorides. 

Pe’GANUM, antepenacute. Gr. [nyaver. Faber has the 
penultimate fhort, 

PeENTHORUM, penacute, It is derived from weve, and wea. 
A fructus figura, quafi quinque turres referentis—in quinque thecis 
echinatis flellatim difpofiti, Gronovius. But, according to He- 
fychius, wex fometimes is ufed in the fenfe of Quraxrngia, f. 
meosrnuoet a» 

PROSERPINA’CA, penacute. Words in aca are fynonymous 
with thole in ata. ‘Thus portulaca, i. q. portulata, i.e. portu- 
las referens. Faber. 

Sara’ca. Kleinhoff introduced this word, forming it, pere 
haps, froin the Indian word’ Sari. As therefore it feems to pros 
ceed from a Latin fource, like Proferpinaca, &c. it fhould be 
penacute. 

SARO’THRA, penacute. Greece enim Taceboor. ’ 

SECURIDA’CA, penacute—i, q. /ecuridata, jecurim referens. 
See PROSERPINACA, 


Thefe are the principal errors, which ftruck us upon 
perufing the generic names.——Some few others, perhaps, 
deferved notice, Capura, Fufanus, Irefine, Menais, Pan- 

danus, 
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_danus, Polypremum, Samyda, Sophora, and Veronia*, &e. But 
as we cannot afcertain their etymology, upon grounds fufficient 
to contradi& the accent which the Society have affixed, we 
pafs chem over: only adding, that the afcertaining of their ety- 
mology would be a valuable acquifition, and therefore we 
would recommend the ftudy of them to the learned amateur, 

As to the lift of trivial names, as it falls fo very fhort of being 
a complete catalogue, we fhall not enter into any particulars 
about it. Suffice it to fay, that one manifeft impropriety ftrikes 
us, upon the perufal of it, refpecting that numerous tribe of 
words ending in cides. All thefe words are compounded of 
dos, forma, of courfe all have their accent upon the penult. 
Qi is not to be pronounced as a diphthong, but marked with the. 
dialyfis -- ; thus Exacdides, Hieracidides, &c. ‘The Society 
have obferved no rule in accenting thefe words: the accent is 
fometimes placed upon one letter, fometimes upon another. 
Their derivation being uniform, their accent of courfe fhould be 
fo too. 

Having our expectations raifed to no common pitch, with 
refpect to the future publications of this learned Society, we 
cannot conclude, without adding our warmeft wifhes for their 
fuccefs, and thanking them for the affiftance which they have fo 
ably given, in the prefent inftance, to the caufe of Englifh 


Botany. G..d--h. 





Art. Il. Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. Continued. 4to. 
1s. See Review for March. 


W O Differtations, by Mr. Pegge, form the twenty-fir/? 
number of this work: they were originally addrefled, as 
private letters, the firft to Dr. Frederic Cornwallis, the other to 
Dr. Egerton, when refpeétively bifhops of Lichfield. In the 
former we have a fhort hiftory of Ecclefhall manor and caftle in 





* As Veronica has fo long enjoyed its accent upon the antepenult, 
perhaps, at all events, it may as well be retained. Poffibly Lin- 
nxus’s papers, which have been lately purchafed by Mr. Smith, might 
fet us right. Many have afferted that it is a perverfe reading of the 
word Vetonica, or Betonica. Labbaus probably marked the penult 
long, not confidering it as a name of a plant, but, Tadella in qué 
Corifti Domini pergentis ad crucis fupplicium, divino miraculo expreffa 
effigies efformatur, gue affervatur et colitur Rome in ecclefia 8. Petri, 

oce ut quidam wvolunt formatd ex vera Icon. See Dufrefne’s Gloffa- 
rium. Does the fhape of the corolla, &c. warrant the application 
of this etymology ?—Ifit could be properly afcertained to be formed 
from this root, it fhould, without doubt, be written, in fpite of 
ufage, Veronica. We are ftrong advocates for the good old pro- 

verb, It is never too /ate to mend, 
Staffordhhire ; 
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Staffordfhire ; in the latter, a brief account of Lichfield Houfe 
in London. 

Ecclefoall probably derives its name from ecelefia, or church. 
In Domefday book it is written Acle/hal/e; in an infrument of 
the year 1151, Ecle/hala: fo that the above feems a more natural 
etymology, than to deduce it, as fome have done, from an 
eagle, quafi Egle’fhall. The manor is faid to be very extenfive. 
The cattle had been fo greatly injured during the civil: wars, 
that for fome years after the Reftoration it was merely fitted up 
as a farm-houfe, until bifhop Lloyd repaired the remains, and 
added other buildings, in 1695; fince which time it has "been 
the conftant place of refidence for the bifhops of the diocefe. 
The grove is thought to have been added by Dir. Hough. 
Tradition fays, the trees were all planted by that great prelate’s 
own hands, There is nothing particularly interefting or curious 
in the account; and we rather wonder that the editor, who has 
not generally been defective in this refpect, hath furnifhed us 
with no views of this caftle, in its ruinous, or in its more im- 
proved ftate. 

The other article affords very little farther information, than 
that there was formerly an habitation in London belonging fo 
the bifhops of this diocefe, called Litchfield-houfe : it appears 
to have been anciently in the city, and afterwards removed by 

ifhop wap et or Mulent, about’ the year 1260, to the 

trand; w hich is faid to have been demolifhed by the duke 
of Somerfet, temp. Edw. VI. to make room for dis (then) new 
building. 

The number which follows *, carries us back {to Croyland- 
abbey, a favourite fubject with our compiler, The firft article 
in itis, * An Englith colle&tion of the antiquities of Croyland 
Abbey, made by Ar. fervant to Margaret, countes 
of Richmond, brought downe to 1 Hen. VIII.’ This perfon 
feems to have been one fohn Walcott, Ar. who was one of the 
jirors, appointed under acommiffion of Hen. VII. to afcertain 
che boundaries of the Jands and manors. We have here a brief 
hiftory of this famous monaftery through fucceeding reigns, 
from its foundation to the year above mentioned. ‘This fhore 
tract is followed by accounts of relics, writers, privileges, ma- 
nors, arms, &c.. Among the reliques, we are told, was St, 
Bartholomew’s thumb, which the duke of Benevento gave to 
the emperor Henry, and the emperor to Turketyl, afterwards 
abbot of Croyland.. Theking of Frarice is alfo faid to have 
pre(ented to hie faid ‘Turketyl fome of the Virgin Mary’s hair, 
kept in a gold box, The longevity of fome of the monks, if 
we might truft the relation, is remarkable: * Five of them, it 
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is faid, died neere together, within the fpace of three years, viz. 
Clarembauld, Swarting, Brun, Aio, and Turgar; of whom 
Clarembauld was 168 years old, Swarting 142, Turgar 115, 


and the other two not much younger.” , 
The principal part of this number confifts of two.differtations, 


by Mr. Effex; which are ingenious and entertaining. The 
firft prefents us with obfervations on the triangular bridge of 
Croyland ; improperly, as it fhould feem, termed a bridge, fince 
no carriage or horfe could pafs over, or foot paflenger walk with 
convenience. This writer fuppofes, ‘it was intended for the 
fupport of a triangular ftone crofs, on a pedeftal of the fame 
form, fet up at that time to anfwer two purpofes; firft, to 
mark the fpot, which in all their charters was the place 
from whence their bounds were meafured ; fecond!y, for a mar- 
ket-crofs ; which buildings were generally raifed on high fteps.’ 
It feems, however, now to be ufed as a kind of bridge. ‘The 
other diflertation contains obfervations on the church and 
abbey *.. Mr. Effex has, with great attention and exactnels, 
endeavoured to form fome juft idea of each, by what might be 
gathered from hiftorical accounts, and from the prefent remains 
and ruins. From thefe, at beft but very imperfect data, he 
annexes a plan of the church, and alfo of the buildings and of- 
fices belonging to the abbey. ‘Thefe latter muft have been very 
extenfive, as, befide the number of monks, lay-brothers, and 
fervants, conftantly refident, we are told, of upwards of 100 
monks of other monafteries, who all, when they came, had a 
ftall in the choir, a feat inthe refectory, and a bed in the dor- 
mitary; befide which, they often entertained many ftrangers ; 
and they were no lefs famous, it is added, for their learning than 
their hofpitality : a very moderate fhare of learning might, how- 
ever, render a man, or a place, famous in thofe dark and fuper- 
ftitious times. ‘Zohn Wifbech, abbot of Croyland, in 1470, *is 
faid to have erected convenient apartments in Buckingham col- 
lege, now St. Mary Magdalene’s, Cambridge, for the fcholars 
of this houfe to fleep and ftudy in; and near that fpot the 
monks fent from hence by Jeffrid, in the year 1111, read 
public lectures in grammar, logic, rhetoric, divinity, &c.— 
Annexed to this number, are fome additional leaves for the - 
eleventh number of this work, together with another copy of 
the Croyland boundary ftone, which has occafioned fo much 
altercation. 

The number which next prefents itfelf (viz. xxii.) isefamuch 
larger fize than the former ; it contains alfo a variety of entertain- 
ment and initruction, for which the Public are indebted to the 
Rev. Sir John Cullum, Bart. F.R. and A. S.S. who-with great 
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attention and accuracy here gives, The Hiftory and Antiquities of 


the Parifh of Haw/fted, Suffolk; being himfelf rector and patron 
of the church, as well as lord of the manor. A fhort extra& 


from the Author’s Advertifement will enable our readers to form 
a notion of what may be expected from this volume. After 


fome fenfible and modeft remarks, it is added * He is certain, . 


however, of his defign, which is that of contributing his pittance 
towards the innocent amufement and happinefs of fome of his 
fellow-creatures, To this purpofe, he has not contented him- 
felf with tracing the revolutions of property, with drawing out 
enealogies, and giving a lift of the rectors of the church; but 
has interfperfed, wherever he was able, fketches of ancient life 
and manners ; happy, if in his rambles and refearches as a topo- 
raphical hiftorian, he can allure into his company the moral 
hilofopher, and make him the affociate of his journey.’ 

The diftribution of his work is allotted in this manner : 
© The firft place was thought due to natural hiftory; the fe- 
cond was affigned to the church; the third and fourth to the 
proprietors of land, and its cultivation.’ 

Under thefe general divifions, Sir John proceeds to amufe and 
inform us by fuch accounts as relate to us and our anceftors, as 
Englifhmen, which renders his volume the more remarkable: 
for he tells us, when entering on the fourth chapter, which 
treats of the value and cultivation of land, &c. * This village 
exhibits no traces of any entrenchment or fortification, either 
Britifh, Roman, or Danifh; nor of any military road paffing 
through it; it could never boaft of a caftle, immortalized by its 
fieges, or the brilliant atchievements of its pofleflors: no teffe- 
lated pavement, military weapons, or pot of ancient coins were 
ever difcovered init. Its humble hiftorian, he adds, in refpect 
to this part of his fubje€t, muft be contented to record the revo- 


lutions in its culture, the employments of the farmer, and the 


labours of the horfe and ox. Nor does he difdain this furvey 


and delineation of rural life, 

Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabina, 

Hanc Remus et frater; fic fortis Hetruria crevit 

Scilicet, et rerum facta eft pulcherrima Roma.’ Virg. 

Out of the many paflages which occur for agreeable or ufeful 

obfervation, we muft fatisfy ourfelves with gathering merely a few 
here and there for the reader’s notice. To affift us in forming fome 
notion of the manners of ancient years, the author has recourfe 
to a number of old wills, from which he inferts feveral extraéts. 
He particularly takes notice of the form in which they begin, by 
a folemn commendation of the foul to God; or, according to 


the fuperftition of the times, alfo to faints and angels: ‘ It feems . 


as if we now thought that thefe were. the effufions of an excef- 


five devotion. Even a bifhop can now make his will, without 
mentioning 
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mentioning the name of God in it: while by a ftrange perverfe- 

nefs, a treaty of peace between two belligerent powers, which 

they and all the world know is nothing but a rope of (and, be- 
ins, ** In the name of the holy and undivided Trinity. 

Thefe wills carry us back to the year 1300, or fomewhat ear- 
lier; though they are chiefly of a later date. They feldom omit 
a bequeft to the high alcar for tithes forgotten or negligently 
paid; and alfo a fum for what they called an ‘*obyt for my 
fowle.” To the firft, feldom more than 35, 4d. feems to have 
been left, fometimes only 12d. For the latter purpofe, the fums 
are 10s. 16s. or 20s. and thefe were then confiderable ; though 
it appears odd, and almoft ludicrous, at this day, to read, 
‘Item, I give to Alice Stuarde, my god-daughter, to the pre- 
ferment of her marriage, vis. viijd.’ or, £ to Sir William Sebot- 
Jon, parfon of Hawfted, xxd. to Richard Borle, gentylman, 
a black coat; to eleven poor houfeholders in Hawfted xjs.’ But 
thefe gifts were of fome confequence, when one hundred marks 
(or 66/. 135. 4d.) was thought an ample fortune for a gentle- 
man’s daughter; as appears to have been the cafe by the will of 
Roger Drury, Efq. dated in 1493. If any one of the young 
ladies, to whom this donation was ordered, became a nun, fhe 
was then only to have ten marks, or 6/. 135. 4d. the fum, Sir 
John fuppofes, which religious focieties ufually received at that 
time for the maintenance of a young woman during her life. 
In the will of Sir William Drury, dated in the year 1557, about 
fixty years after the former, among a very great number of other 
particulars, we find, ** And I wil! and geve to Dorothee Dru- 
rye, my daughter, for thadvauncementof her marriage, two hun- 
dred pounds.” Befide the alteration which years might have 
made in the value of money, this gentleman appears to have 
had larger poffeffions than his anceftor, The firft of the above 
wills begins in the following manner: ‘¢2, Roger Drury, of 
Hawlfted, in the com. of Suffolk; Efquer, beyng in hole mende, 
and beleyving as God and the church wuld [ {huld—make my 
teftament in this wyfe,” &c. The moft ancient of thefe mea 
morials relates to Cecilia, the widow of William Talmache, 
who gave name to a manor here: fhe died in 1281, * and left 
her fon William, and Gilbert de Melton, chaplain, executors, 
the latter with a legacy of liiis. iiij@.’ Her will is not extant, 
but the ftate of the chaplain’s receipts and expences, fairly write 
ten, being in the pofleffion of our author, he colle&s from 
it feveral particulars, both of the will, and of the religious 
cultoms of the times. Among other articles relative to the fu- 
neral, we find fuch as thefe: ** A pair of thoes to a prieft for 
affifting Gilbert the chaplain in celebrating mafs for the lady’s 
foul, ijd. to Henry Belcher, of Bury St. Edmund’s, for fifth 
and herrings, ixs. for pikes and eels (piks et anguillis), xxvise 
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for cups and difhes, &c. xivs. vijd. ob. for rabbitts, xijs. for 
meat (carne), xxs. for poultry (vo/atilibus), iijs. in part; for 
xvj geefle, iiijs. viijd. for wine, xxxiijs. vjd. for waftle bread 
(which was one of the better forts), to make morterels, by 
mingling the former with milk, iijd. for beer for tke burial, 
xixs. xjd. Befide this expence for the feaft on the occafion, 
provifion alfo was made for clothing a number of people. *The 
charge indifferent articles for embalming and adorning the body, 
afford a ftriking inftance of the coftly extravagance of funerals 
at that time: the bills relative to it, Sir John obferves, amount 


to vj/. vs. iiijd. Now this year (1281), which was not a. 


cheap one, the higheft price of wheat was liijs. viijd. a quarter. 
Rating it therefore at the average price of aljs. vjd. this em- 
balming coft as much money as would purchafe about xxviij quar 


ters of wheat, which at this time are worth about Ix/. Two 


hundred mafles were to be celebrated for the lady’s foul, the 
ftipend for which was xxxiijs. iijjd. The purchafe of a mafs 
was fwo-pence; a mafs and a ringing, three- pence.’ 

In the defcription of Hawfted church, having mentioned the 
handfomely embattled fteeple, our author adds, * At one of its 
corners is an iron weather-cock, which has folicited the electric 
fhock for centuries; but the fabric ftill remains entire; and I 
cannot help obferving, that if modern philofophy did not feem 
to afcertain the power of iron rods to conduét the lightning, I 
fhould almoft doubt the faét; for there is another fact that ap- 
pears to warrant a different conclufion ; and this is, that almoft 
every country fteeple, exclufive of its weather-cock, is furnifhed 
with feveral iron rods that are let into the ftone-battlements to 
ftrengthen them; thefe rods ought to conduct the lightning into 
the buildings, and fhatter them to pieces: {till, however, thefe 
buildings brave the tempeft, and ftand unftricken for ages.’ 

Sir John does not approve the practice of having the ten 
commandments, Lord’s prayer, &c. painted on the walls 
of our churches :. it might, fays he, be convenient, formerly, 
when prayer-books were not fo common; but now it fcarcely 


anfwers any other purpofe than to disfigure the walls, by being ' 


generally il] executed, and becoming obfcure. He al{o exprefles 
his diflike of the bones, death’s heads, &c. which are fo often 
{cattered around the memorials of the dead: ‘ I could wifh, he 
days, to fee all fuch reprefentations and emblems banifhed from 
fepulchral monuments; they are difagreeable objets in them- 
felves, anfwer no purpofe of morality, and feem not confiftent 
with the f{pirit of Chriftianity, which never paints death in 
frightful or difgufting colours.’ 

In the lift of rectors, we find Jof. Hall, A. M. Dec. 2, 1601, 
who was afterwards well known for his writings and his fuffer- 
ings: he refided for a time in this parifh; within thefe few 

years, 
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we are told, there was in the parfonage-houfe, a plate of 


years, re | 
{aid to have been his: Jum nolo. Sum- 


lead with this motto, 


mum nequer, Quiefco. . F 
The manor o! Hawfted is traced through the different families 


of Fitz Euflace, Middilton, Talmache (of which lord Dyfart 
is the prefent reprefentative), Bokenham, Clopton, Drury, 
Cullum, in which Jaft the property now refides. 1 he account 
is attended by genealogical tables of the three laft families, and 
interfperfed with a number of agreeable obfervations. It ap- 
pears that in the reign of Edward III. one of the tenants of this 
manor held a mefluage, with 30 acres of arable land and 
pafture, at the yearly rent of xxs. and tilid. for wnat was called 
offering filver at Chriftmas, befide one cock and two hens; he 
was alfo to mow the lord’s meadow for four days, and to be em- 
ployed as head reaper in the harveft: another held a mefluage 
and three acres, at the yearly rent of itise and a hen; he was 
to mow xi days, and reap four for the lord. All their rents in 
money amounted to ciliis. iiid. The mowing days were forty= 
two; reaping davs 60; the offering filver was xviiid. belides 
one cock and xviii hens: when they mowed the lord’s meadow, 
they were to have one bufhel of wheat for bread, and vid. for 
drink, and one whole day’s produce of the manor dairy for 
cheefe. 

The name of Drury became extin@ in Hawfted, by the death 
of Sir Robert in 1615. He appears to have been a liberal and 
charitable man; among other inftances of which, particular 
notice is taken of his patronizing the celebrated Dr. Donne. 
Of his two children one died an infant; the other, Elizabeth, 
reached only her fifteenth year, in 1610; fhe was a beautiful and 
amiable young lady, of very promifing hopes. The portrait here 
given of her, in a reclining pofture, is very pleafing: it is 
taken from an original picture in the poflefiion of Sir John 
Cullum, at the foot of which are infcribed the well known lines, 
mentioned by the Speéfator, N° 41. as Dr. Donne’s defcrip- 
tion of his miftreis, inftead of the departed daughter of his 
friend : 

** —— Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks; and fo diftinGly wrought, 

That one might almoft fay her body thought.” 
Dr. Donne celebrated this lady’s memory in other poems, and 
was, Sir John fuppofes, with great probability, the auchor of 
the Latin epitaph on her monument in Hawfted church, toge- 
ther with one on her father’s tomb. Tradition relates, that this 
lady was deftined for the wife of prince Henry, eldeft fon 
of James I. She is faid to have been a great heireis, and their 
ages not unfuitable, 
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Among the ancient records belonging to this family, one is a 


licence obtained from Pope Alexander VI. in 1501, for a chapel 
in the houfe, ftill called, Zhe Place, where they refided. In 
this licence mention is made of a portable or moveable altar, at 
which, it is fuppofed, mafies might be celebrated in any apart- 
ment of the houfe; and to which fometimes very diftinguifhed 
privileges were annexed. We are told that Baldwin, abbot of 
Bury, in the time of the conqueror, brought one of them from 
Rome, well furnifhed with relics, at which, fo long as the con- 
vent preferved it entire, mafles might be celebrated, though the 
whole kingdom lay under an interdict, unlefs the pope inter- 
died that by name. One of thefe implements is in the poflef- 
fion of Mr. Fenn of Dereham; it is here very exa@ly delineated, 
and an engraving is added for the farther fatisfaction of the 
reader. 

We pafs by the particular and amufing defcription which Sir 
John gives of the Place, or Hawlled Hall: among the emblems 
with mottos which adorned one cf the clofets for the ufe of a lady, 
we obferve fuch as thefe: ** A monkey fitting in a houfe win- 
dow, and [cattering money into the ftreet.” Motto; Ut parta 
labuntur ; dcfigned as a warning againft covetoufnefs and unjutt 
gains. ‘* A painter having begun to {ketch out a female por- 
trait.” Motto; Dic mihi qualis eris? A hint, fays Sir John, 
to female vanity. ‘* A human tongue, with bat’s wings, and a 
fcaly contorted tail, mounting into the air.” Motto; Quo ten- 
dis? intended to seprove and refrain the extravagancies of that 
unruly member. ‘* A man endeavouring to light a candle at a 
glow-worm.” Motto; Nil tamen impertit: ridiculing idle 
fchemes and fruitlefs labours. ‘* A bird thrufting its head into 
an oyfter, partly open.” Motto; Speravi et perii. ‘* A boar 
trampling on rofes.” Motto; Odi profanum vulgus : a reproof 
to thofe who defpife what ts really beautiful becaufe it is com- 
mon; or, perhaps, as Sir John feems to think, reprefenting a 
fenfual voluptuous perfon, contemning and trampling on elegant 
and virtuous pleafures. ‘* A tree with fickly leaves, and a 
honeycomb at its roots.” Motto; Nocet empta dolore voluptas. 

The hiftory of agriculture, particularly as relative to this vil- 
Jage, employs a confiderable part of the volume. The dif- 
ferent prices of grain, the progrefs of hufbandry, the rewards of 
labour, &c. &c. afford an agreeable and inftruCtive amufement. 
In 1243, wheat fold in England at 2s. a quarter; in 1286, at 
2s. 8d.; in 1288, it funk to 15.; and in the. north and weft 
parts, even to 8d. In the year 1281, the price at Hawfted was 
from 45. 3d. to 4s. 5d. ‘This was a year of moderate plenty : 
regarding this therefore as a kind of ftandard, Sir John proceeds 
to obferve—* Suppofing 45. 64, to be about the mean price of 
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a quarter of wheat, and 4d. a year’s rent of an acre of land, - 
di{proportion between the produce of the land and its rent is al- 
moft incredible ; for if (as I fufpect) an acre produced in ge- 
neral only 13 quarter, it would, if the ground was cropped only 
two years together, give the hufbandman thirteen times the rent 
of his Jand one year with another; a profit which the beft far- 
mers, in the prefent ftate of improved agriculture, can rarely, I 
believe, reach. ‘That lands fhould be thus rated, can only be 
attributed to the frequent and almoft entire falures of their 
crops, unknown in modern times, in well-cultivated countries 5 
and which muft have been owing to an ijl-manzged hufbandry, 
that funk entirely under an unfavourable feafon. Not that 
we are to imagine that vood hufbandry was not then known; 
for (ome writers, even before this perio’, have fhewn the con- 
trary; butto know and to practife are very different things. 
Are there not invincible prejudices, even in this enlightened age, 
with which agriculture has to contend? !n how many parts of 
this ifland do curneps till remain unhoed !” ) 

In this year, 1281, the price of a bullock was Ss. 6d. of a 
hoc, 25. 6d. of a piz, 6d. of threfhing a quarter of wheat, 
3d. of barley 13.d. of peafe 2d. of oats 1d. a man’s wages for 
cutting fire- wood for two days was 4d. which, fays Sir John, 
feems great pay. A carter was a!lowed for his Fafter-day’s re- 
paft, sd. another had four bufbels of f’co (a kind of light and 
white wheat) for fix weeks work of various kinds; and a girl 
for winnowing corn, and keeping the young heifers, geefe, and 
poultry of the manor, for fourteen weeks, one quarter of the 
fame grain. A fervant, called a Daye, that is, probably, a 
day-labourer, or days-man, had 12d. for the fame employment, 
from Michaelmas to Eafter, 

Tufler, a Suffolk farmer in the fixteenth century, who wrote 
in verfe a treatife on hufbandry, divides the corn-harveft into 
ten eq@al parts; and Sir John obferves concerning it: © The 
tenfold produce of the teed fown is about the average of modern 
crops; 10 that, in this refpect, agriculture has been much the 
fame for two centuries. ‘he great advantage which the far- 
mer of the prefent time has over his predeceflor in the fixteenth 
century, is derived from turneps and clover, which are culti- 
vated in fome parts, and beans in others; fo that, ftriQly fpeak- 
ing, a good farmer’s arable land is fcarcely ever fallow, or 
unprofitable to him; whereas, in the old hufbandry, the land, 
every third year, when it did not bear corn, bore nothing.’ 

Our author having remarked on the ftate of things in former 
periods, proceeds to take notice of more modern methods and 
improvements, Among other fubjects he does not negle& to 
{peak of the Suffalk Punches, © not made, he obferves, to in- 
dulge the rapid impatience of this potting generation ; but for 
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dravght they are perhaps as unrivalled as for their gentle and 
tractable temper: to exnibit proots of thetr great power, draw. 
ing matches are fometimes made, and the proprietors are as 
anxious for the fuccefs of their refp~¢tive borfes, as thole can be 
whole racers afpire to the p ates at Newmarket.’ 

We can add little more, than that the Appendix to the vo. 
lume beftows a few pages on Hardwick, an eftate extraparochial, 


and indiflolubly annexed to the eiunk of Hawited. Several - 


little particulars here inferted, farther manifeft the attention of 
our author to topographical and natural hiftory. The principal 
manifion, f; lerawice Hall, is the pi efent refide: ce of Sir Jobn: ; 
the family fe em, for fome time, to have deferted the ancient 
feat, Haw/fted t eg ; but fince we are thus brought jut to men- 
tion itagain, we will finifh this article, by taking notice of one 
{mall apartment which belonged to it, and was called the /moak- 
ing room. * There is, fays Sir John, fcarcely any old houfe 
without a room of this denomination. In thefe our anceftors, 
from about the middle of the reign of queen Elizabeth, till 
within almoft every one’s memory, {pent no inconfiderable part 
of their vacant hours, refiding more at home than we do, and 
having fewer refources of elegant amufement, At one period, 
at leaft, this room was thought to be the fcene of wit; for, in 
3688, Mr. Hervey, afterwards ear] of Briftol, in a letter to 
Mr. Thomas Cullum, defires ** to be remembered by the witty 
fmoakers at Hawited.” Sir John adds ina note: If modern 
houfes have not a room of this fort, they have one, perhaps fe- 
vera!, anknown to the ancients, which is a powdering room for 
the hair,’ 

‘This twenty-third number contains, befide the two engrav- 
ings above mentioned, one of Hawfted church, and another of 
ancient feals. ‘The price is nine fhillings. 


* .* Several more Numbers of this work are publifhed, which 
we have not yet had an opportunity of peruling. H 
e 





Art. II. Memoirs of the Protectorate Houfe of Cromwell; deduced 
from an early Period, and continued down to the prefent ‘Time. 
Colle&ed chiefly from original Paper s and Records: wiih Proofs 
and Illuftrations : together with an Appendix: we embellifhed 
with elegant Engravings. By Mark Noble, F. S, A. Rector of 
Baddefley Clinton, and \icar of Packwood, in Warwickfhire. 
8vo. 2 Vols. 12s, boards. Baldwin. 1784. 

HIS curious and elaborate work confifts of two grand di- 
vifions. Firft, Cromwez, and the immediate proge- 
nitcrs and de(cendants of his family. Secondly, Its alliances 
and collateral branches. 
Our Readers will form fome idea of the nature and extent of 
this performance from a general view of the contents. 
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Part I. Scé.I, Contains the origin of the family of Wil- 
liams, called afterwards Cromwell ; and their hiftory from Glo- 
thian, lord of Powis, who died about the cera of the Norman 
conqucft (1066), to Morgan Williams, great great grand-fa- 
ther to the protector. ; 

N. B. Mr. Noble hath copied a very curious pedigree, in which 
this defcent 1s deduced, drawn up in the year 1002, by order of sir 
Henry Cromwell, the grandfather of the protector, and which is now 
in the poffeffion of the Mifs Cromwells, his lineal defcendants. 

Ses. {L. Hiltory of Sir Richard Williams, alias Cromwell, 
Knt. great-grandfather to the protector, and that of his younger 
children. 

His military fkill and gallantry fo diftinguifhed him, that he 
became a great favourite with Henry VILL. who rewarded him 
with grants of ecclefiaftical lands, to a prodigious amount. 
This gentleman, by advice of the king, added the name of 
Cromwell to that of Williams: and this was done alfo by way 
of refpe& to his relation the earl of Effex. The original name 
was at length loft in the adopted, 

Sef. Il. Hiftory of Sir Henry Williams, alias Cromwell, 
grandfather to the protector, with that of his younger fons and 
their defcendants. 

He was knighted by queen Elizabeth in 1563: and on ac- 
count of his vaft wealth, and the Jiberal ufe of it, he was com- 
monly called the golden knight. He married the daughter of Sir 
Ralph Warren, by whom he had twelve children. “he eldeft of 
whom we have an account of in 

Se@. 1V. Hiftory of Sir Oliver Cromwell, knight of the 
Bath, eldeft uncle of the protector, with that of his wives and 
younger children, and their pofterity. 

‘ He was of the oppofite party to his nephew, and was a great 
fufferer from his inviolable attachment tothe royal caufe. 

Sed. V. Hittory of Henry Cromwell, eldeft fon of Sir Oliver, 
and that of his defcendants. 

He was alfo very aétive for the royal party; and, like his, fa- 
ther, fuffered greatly for his loyalty. 

Se. VI. Hiftory of Henry Cromwell, eldeft fon of the lat 
Henry (who again took the name of Williams), and was, for 
his adherence to Charles II. to have been created knight of the 
Roya! Ozk, if that order had been eftablifhed._——He died in 
confequence of the fevere mortification he received from not care 
rying his point at an election for the county of Huntingdon. 

ParT II. Seé?. I. Contains the hiftory of Robert Cromwell, 
the father of the protector. 

He was the fecond fonof Sir Richard Cromwell, and married 
the daughter of Sir Richard Stewart of Ely, defcended, though 
very remotely, from the royal houfe of Scotland, to which her 
fon Oliver was afterwards fo great a fcourge. 
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Seé. 11. Hiftory of the proteétor. 

The Memoirs of this illuftrious ufurper are chiefly confined 
to the more private {cenes of his life; before he appeared on 
that more ample theatre of public bufinefs, where he aftonifhed 


the world, and created himfelf ** everla/fing fame.” 

‘ It has been abfurdly fuppofed,’ fays our author, ¢ that this very 
extraordinary perfon’s life was {pent in a perfect inactivity, or, what 
is worfe, debauchery; until the time that men begin to form 
thoughts of retiring from the bufy fcenes of life, and {pending the 
remainder of their days in eafe and privacy ; when his genius 
broke out with fuch radiance, as in the end extinguifhed even majeity 
itfelf. 
__€ Oliver, the only furviving fon of Mr. Robert Cromwell of 

Huntingdon, was bornin St. John’s parifhin that town, April 25, 

1509, and was chriftened at the fame church the twenty-ninth of 
the fame month ; he received his baptifmal name from his uncle and 
godfather, Sir Oliver Cromwell, 

* His father was extremely careful of his education, and when very 
young put him under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Long, of Hunting- 
don, but om removed him to the care,of Dr. Beard, mafter of the 
free grammar {chool in that place, who was a very learned and {en- 
fible perfon ; what proficiency Oliver made under this gentleman is 
very uncertain, fome fay very great, others fcarce any ; perhaps a 
medium is neareft truth. 

‘He is generally reprefented at this age as of an afpiring, ftubborn, 
obflinate fem per, by which he incurred the correction of his father, 
who was fevere with him, and the flagellation of Dr. Beard, who ex- 

ceeded, on that account, the difcipline ufual to young gentlemen of 
his birth and expectations. 

‘ His enemies alfo paint him, at this time, as the terror of the 
neighbourhood, by his depredations upon orchards and dove- houfes, 
and which they magnified into the greatett of crimes; but it only 
fhews what thovfands of other {prightly boys are, a difpofition prone 
to playfulnefs and mifchief. 

‘ There are feveral circumftances given relating to Oliver, which 
have been fuppofed prognottications of his future greatnels; they 
have a tradition at Fiuntingdon, that when king Charles I. (then 
duke of York) in his journey from Scotland to London, in 1604, 
called in his way at Hinchinbrooke-Houfe, the feat of Sir Oliver 
Cromwell; that knight, to divert the young prince, fent for his ne- 

hew Oliver, that he, with his own fons, might play with his royal 

ighnefs ; but they had not been long together before Charles and 
Oliver difayreed, and as the former was then as weakly as the latter 
was ftrong, it was no wonder that the royal vifitant was worited ; 
and Oliver, even at this age, fo litle regarded dignity, that he 
made the royal blood tlow in copious itreams from the prince’s nofe: 
this was looked upon as bad prefage for that king when the civil 
wars commenced: I give this only as the report of the place; this 
‘far is certain, that Hinchinbrooke- Houfe, as being near Hunting- 
don, was generally one of the refting-places when any of the royal 
family were going to, or returning from the north of England, or 
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< It is more certain that Oliver averred, that he faw a gigantic 
figure, which came and opened the curtains of his bed, and told him 
that he fhould be the greateft perfon in the kingdom, but did not 
mention the word king; and though he was told of the folly as well 
as wickednefs of fuch an aflertion, he perfifted in it 7 for which he 
was flosced by Dr. Beard, at the particular defire of his father; not- 
withitanding which, he would fometimes repeat it to his uncle Stew- 
art, who told him it was traiterous to relate it. 

‘ Whilft he was at the free grammar-fchool at Huntingdon, accord- 
ing to annual cuftom, a play was acted; the comedy of Lingua was 
chofen ; and nothing would fatisfy him but the part of ‘Tactus, one 
a&t of which, where a crown and other regalia are difcovered, parti- 
cularly affected him. 

‘ From Huntingdon grammar-fchool he was removed to Sydney- 
Suflex college in Cambridge, April 23, 1616; if we believe Mr. 
Hume, ‘* his eenius was found little fitted for the calm and elegant 
occupations of learning, and confequently he made {mall proficien- 
cies in his ftudies ;”? and fir William Dugdale fays, ** he threw him- 
felf into a diflolute and diforderly courfe of life, being more famous 
whilft there for foct-ball, cricket, cadgelling, and wreftling, than 
for ftudy, and being of a rough and bluftering difpofition, he ac- 
quired‘tne name of royfter ;”” however, as thefe gentlemen are very 
far from having that impartiality towards this character which every 
hiftorian ought, we muit give them latitude; it is far from being 
improbable that he was fonder of active amufements than of learn- 
ing; but itis certain, that initead of totally neglecting his ftudies, 
that his tutor, by difcovering the bent of his di/pofition, had ad- 
drefs fufficient to perfuade him to become a proficient in the Latin 
language; and Mr. Waller affures us, that he had a good know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin hiftories; nor muft it be forgot, that 
he ever patronized men of learning and fcience; and that Dr. Man- 
ton aflures us, that he had a very valuable and well-chofen library ; 
all which does not feem to lead us to fuppefe him averfe to learning, 
or that he was without a competent fhare of it himfelf, making al- 
lowance for the fhort time he remained at college ; for {carcea fingle 
year had elapfed after his going there, before his father died, who 
leaving him an eftate of only about two or three hundred pounds 

er annum, charged with his mother’s jointure, and probably 
{addled with a confiderable fum to pay off part of the fortunes of his 
fitters; Mrs. Cromwell prudently determined to take him from the 
Univerfity, and his exravagant turn might, perhaps, contribute to 
fix her refolve. A 

‘ ‘The death of a prudent father was a fevere lofs to young Oliver, 
for the heceflary feverity of the parent reftrained, though it could not 
conquer, the levity of a youth of ftrong ungovernable pafiions ; 
which bar being taken away, he fell into all the diffipation of a 
young heir, unhecdful of the tender intreaties of a good mother. 

* The juice of the grape, and the charms of the fair, with an 
habit of gaming, are faid to have ingroffed his mind, inftead of at- 
tending to Coke upon Littleton, and law reports, which he was 
fent to ftudy at Lincoln’s-Inn, foon after his return from Cambridge; 
and thus, fays Sir Philip Warwick, ‘ the firft years of his manhood 
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were fpent in a diffolute courfe of life, and good fellowfhip, and 
gaming.” 

‘ Fron the gay capital he returned a finifhed rake to the place of 
his nativity ; here, if we believe his enemies, he followed his vicious 
courfes ; the taverns were the chief places of his refidence, but his 
rude and boifterous behaviour prevented his equals conforting with 
him ; for he could ill brook contradiétion at any time, and much 
lefs now, when he had not learned, or did not think it worth while to 
practife deceit ; he was, therefore, obliged to take up with lefs cre- 
ditable tompanions ; who, if they did not fall into his fentiments, 
were fure to feel the weight of his arm, and receive a fevere difcipline 
from his ufual weapon, a quarter ftaff. 

‘ This conduct, fay they, with forgetting to pay his reckoning, 
made him an unwelcome vifitor, even to the publicans; nor were 
the young women lefs fearful of him, from the rude incivilities they 
received from him. 

¢ Let his profeffed enemies be credited, and it will appear that he 
had no guard whatever upon his actions at this period, neither con- 
fidering time, perfon, or place; he entirely loft the love of his 
worthy godfath¢r and uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell, who had ever 
behaved to him with the greateft regard, and who had affifted his 
education, by having him learnt the polite accomplifhments of 
dancing, mulic, &c. with his own fons; yet young Oliver could 
not help indulging his relith for fum, at the rifk of his total difplea- 
fure. 

‘ Finding that his expenfive manner of living could not be fup- 
ported by his fortune, and that his behaviour had loft him fo valuable 
a friend as his uncle Sir Oliver; he began, before he was quite of 
age, to liften to the admonitions of a fond and venerable mother ; 
he faw the folly of having lavithed away great part of his property, 
and from ideas of this kind he was naturally led to thofe of a more 
material fort; he began to feel a compunétion for the crimes he had 
committed ; he determined, therefore, not only to part with his 
foibles, but to correct this manners; his refolution, perhaps, was 
fudden, which mace the reality of his repentance fufpected ; but 
from perfeverance in well-doing, his reformation became to be 
looked upon, as it ought to be, fincere; this recommended him to 
the notice of many worthy perfons, and particularly the orthodox 
clergy, who fpoke of this tranfition from vice to virtue, as extraordi- 
nary ; he now attended divine fervice regularly in his own parifh 
church, renounced his former vicious companions, and with them his 
extravagancies. 

‘ This alteration in his conduc won him many and great friends ; 
his relations, the Hampdens and Barringtons, interefted themfelves 
in his fortunes, and by their influence he obtained an alliance with 
a lady of the name of Bourchier, and what was wanting in perfonal 
attraction, fhe compenfated for by the fortune fhe brought him, and 
by her virtue and great good fenfe: at the time of this his marriage 
he was juft turned twenty-one; a proof that his gaiety did con- 
tinue but a fhort time; and his fettling part of his paternal inherit- 
ance upon her fhowed that he had not fpent it, as fome imagine ; 
indeed there was not time fcarcely for him, 
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¢ Whether he had exceeded his annual income, or from fome 
other caufe now unknown, is uncertain, but he endeavoured to bet- 
ter his fortune, by annexing his maternal uncle, Sir Thomas Stew- 
art’s, eftate to his own, even in the life-time of Sir Thomas; it is 
not unlikely that he had afked of that gentleman a liberal fupply, 
and * finding that by afmooth way of application to him he could 
not prevail, he endeavoured to lay hold of his eltate, reprefenting 
him as a perfon not able to govern it ws which he did by petitioning 
his majefty'to grant him a commiilion of lunacy; but the king dif- 
‘miffed the petition as ill-founded. 

‘ This, as might be expe&ed, highly provoked his uncle Stewart; 
but that gentleman, through the intreaty of Oliver’s mother, and 
his other uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell (who was now reconciled to 
him), with the aflitance of fome of the clergy, not only forgave the 
injury, but in the end left him heir to his eftate; the annual amount 
of which was between four and five hundred pounds. 

‘ It is difficult to gain the happy medium; from a debauched life, 
Oliver fell by degrees into another extreme; the quicknefs of his 
tranfition from vice to virtue, and the rigidnefs of his manners, had 
recommended him to the notice of the four and auitere non-confor- 
mifts, particularly their preachers, who weaned him from the eita- 
blifhed church. 

« He now took to a ftricter courfe of life, which he daily increafed, 
till his mind feemed who!ly bent to religious fubjeéts ; his houfe be- 


came the retreat of the perfecuted nun conformilt teachers, and they 


fhew a building behind it, which they fay he erected for a chapel, 
where many of the difaffected had their religious rites performed, and 
in which Mr. Cromwell himfe!f fometimes gave them fome edifying 
fermous. From his ftrenuouinefs in their caufe, he was foon looked 
upon as the head of that intereit in the county; and he often in- 
terefted himfelf warmly in their behaif, by attending Dr. Williams, 
bifhop of Lincoln, and importunately defiring fome mitigation for 
fuch of the non conformiit preachers, who had fell into trouble, he 
regarding them as fuffering perfecution for confcience fake. 

‘ As the nation was extremely diflatisfied with the court, he, asa 
champion againit it, obtained a feat for the borough of Huntingdon, 
in the third parliament of king Charles I. which met January 20, 
1628 ; he has been greatly blamed for the acrimony he fhewed againtt 
popery and prelacy at this time; but upon a candid examination, 
the Jatter part of the charge at leaft will not be found true. 

‘ Upon the very impolitic diffolution of this parliament, he re- 
tired to Huntingdon, and more than ever efpoufed the caufe of the 
difaffected ; his over-heated enthufiafm diiturbed his mind; Dr. 
Simcott, his phyfician, aflured Sir Philip Warwick, that Mr. Crom- 
well, his patient, ‘ was quite afplenetic, and had fancies about the 
crofs in that town ; and that he had been called up to him at mid- 
night, and fuch unfeafonable hours very many times, upon a ftrange 
phantafy, which made him believe he was tlien dying.’ 

$ It is much to be wondered at, that the miniftry, who muft be 
well apprized of his fentiments, fhould make him a recorder of Hun- 
tingdon, inthe new charter which was granted to that corporation in 
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1630, jointly with Thomas Beard, D, D. (hisold mafter) and Ro- 
bert Bernard, Efg. and alfo with them a juitice of peace for that 
borough. 

‘ Huntingdon, however, foon became difagreeable to him; his 
uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell, was eminently loyal, and he had in- 
fluence enough to keep the corporation of Huntingdon fo likewife ; 
which, with his quarrel with Dr. Beard for precedency (and as moft 
fay, his embarraffed fortune), made him determine to leavé a place 
in which he faw himfelf eclipfed in riches by his uncle, and his con- 
fequence impeached even by Dr. Beard. 

« Whether he was at this, or any former period, concerned in the 
brewing bufinels, is dificult to determine; many of his enemies 
lampooned him for it in his life-time, but as Heath, one of his bit- 
tereft enemies, aflures us that he never was a brewer, we may, I 
think, take his word. 

‘ Be that as it may, hedid not think it beneath him to commence 
farmer at St. Ives in Huntingdonfhire, where he went upon leaving 
the place of his birth. 

‘ This mode of living was not fuited to his turn of mind; tog 
much of his time was fpent with his fervants in prayer; and which, 
with his little knowledge of the bufinefs he was embarked in, there 
is reafon to believe, made him by no means a gainer by the change 

f his condition ; this, together perhaps with the damp fituation of 
the place (which did not fuit his conftitution), made him refolve 
upon leaving St. Ives. 

«It muft not be forgot, that whilft he refided here, he feemed 
more than ever to be touched in his confcience for feveral of his vie 
cious courfes, and particularly gaming, declaring his willingnefs to 
return any one the money he had won from them ; and he actually 
did fo toa Mr. Calton, whom accidentally meeting, he defired him 
to go to his houfe, where he paid him thirty pounds, which Mr, 
Calton had formerly loit to him, faying, he had obtained it in an 
unlawful manner, and therefore could not, without finning, detain 
it longer. 

‘ He probably quitted St. Ives with fome relu€tance, as he feems ta 
have been well efteemed here, and to have formed fome friend hhips, 
which he remembered with pleafure when he became a fovereign ; 
he alfo appears to have regularly attended the public worfhip of the 
eftablifhed church ; but there is fome reafon to fufpeét that he was 
by no means pleafed with the clergy ; he likewife was very active in 
attending to the parifh affairs, whilft he flaid at this place. 

‘ After a refidence of about five years at St. Ives, he difpofed of 
his leafe, and went to Huntingdon again, I fhould fuppofe, the lat- 
ter end of the year 1636, as he had a child baptized there in Febru- 
ary, 1636-7. 

‘ In the following year (1638) he fo ftrenuoufly oppofed the fcheme 
of draining the fens of Lincolnfhire, and the ifle of Ely, which were 
undertaken by the earl of Bedford and others, under the royal fanc- 
tion, that by his plaufibility, activity, and intereft at the meeting 
held at Huntingdon, he obliged the proprietors to drop their inten- 
tion; and though the fcheme was vaftly beneficial to the country, 
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yet, as it was extremely unpopular (particularly amongft the com- 
monalty), it gained him a vaft acceflion of friends, and procured 
him the title of ‘ Lord of the Fens.’ 

‘ As the fame reafons ftill remained to make Huntingdon difagree- 
able to him, he not only determined to leave that town, but even his 
native country itfelf, to enjoy that iiberty of confcience which was 
denied him in his own. 

‘ With this defign he went to London, and embarked with many 
other gentlemen of fathion, feveral of whom were of far better for- 
tune than himfelf, particularly his coufin Hampden, in order to fail 
for New England, in America, which was then the retreat of the 
Gifaffeéted and perfecuted non-conformifts, where they found a fhelter 
from archbifhop Laud’s impolitic and cruel feverity. 

« But his intention of leaving the kingdom was prevented by the 
government, which was jealous at fo many fabjects tranfplanting 
themfelves ; a proclamation was therefore fet forth, forbidding any 
to leave the ifland without a royal licence; and as this was found 
infuficient, an order of council was fet forth, commanding ‘‘ the 
lord treafurer to take fpeedy and effeétual courfe for the ftay of eight 
fhips, then in the river of Thames, prepared to go to New England,” 
and ** for putting on land all the paflengers and provifions therein, 
intended for the voyage :”” in one of thefe veffels was Mr. Cromwell, 
with all his family, who with him was obliged to difembark. 

‘ Difappointed in his intentions, he retired to his native county, 
and refided at one of the eftates his uncle Stewart had left him, in the 
ifle of Ely, but at what particular place it is now difficult, perhaps 
impoffible, to determine. 

‘ Whilft he was in the ifle he was at the higheft pitch of enthufi- 
afm ; his mind, difengaged from every. thing but religious melan- 
choly, heightened by diflatisfaction to both the religious and civil 
eftablithments of the kingdom, and conftantly reflecting upon fome 
difappointments in his fortunes, rendered him gloomy to the extreme; 
the foibles of his youth were {welled by his imagination into the 
greateft of crimes: in a letter to Mrs. St. John, his coufin, dated 
Ely, the 13th of October 1639, he thus expreffes his compunétion for 
his former offences : ‘‘ You know what my manner of life hath been, 
O1! I lived in, and loved darknefs, and hated the light; I was a 
chief, the chief of finners. Thisis true, ] hated godlinefs, yet God 
had mercy on me.”’ 

Part III, Memoirs of the proteétor Richard, and the 
hiftory of his lady, and their defcendants. 
_ At the reftoration he retired to Geneva; but afterwards lived 
in Paris in private lodgings, and in the moft obfcure part of the 
city. Healfo aflumed a borrowed name, and was reduced to 
great ftraits. Ina this fituation he continued until the year 1680, 
when he ventured to return to his own country, and chiefly re- 
fided at a houfe near the church, in Chefhunt, a few miles 
from London, where it is fuppofed he had an eftate. Here he 
lived, fome report, under the name of Wallis, but more are of 
opinion that he affumed the name of Clark, He was unknown, 
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except to a few friends, as he affiduoufly courted privacy and 
retirement. He always avoided, even in the company of his 
moft intimate acquaintance, to hint at any thing that bore 
a reference to his former elevation: and Dr. Watts, who fome- 
times vifited him, fays, that he never knew him even glance at 
his former rank but once, and that very obfcurely, and at a 
diftance.. His daughters behaved in a cruel and undutiful man- 
ner to him, for which they were very feverely reprehended in 
open court ; and a decree granted in his favour againft their un- 
juft and unnatural claims. He was a man of great piety. He 
died at the very advanced age of eighty-fix, in the year 
1712. 

The daughters of Richard Cromwell fold the family-eftate to 
Sir William Heathcote, for nearly 25,000/. and Mr. Noble, 
though he juftly cenfures them for their fhameful ufage of their 
aged parent, yet fays, * it fhould, however, be remembered, to 
their honour, that they were kind to all thofe of their relations 
that were in indifferent circumftances during their lives, and 
bequeathed toeach a legacy at their deaths.’ 

The following anecdote is pleafant: * A  gentlewoman,’ 
fays our author, * much in years, acquainted me that fhe was 
with thofe ladies at a watering-place, when a rude perfon wifh- 
ing to infult them, faid, ** Ladies, your grandfather was 
hanged.” ‘To which one of them inftantly replied—** but not 
till he was dead.” 

Part IV. Se. 1. Hiftory of Henry Cromwell, Jord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, youngeft furviving fon of the protector. 

Sef. Il. Hiftory of major Henry Cromwell, only fon of the 
lord lieutenant, who left defcendgants. 

Se. UI, Life of Richard Cromwell, fon of Major Crome 
well. . 

Two of this gentleman’s children are now living, viz. Mifs 
Cromwell, and her fifter Letitia, They are in afluent circum- 
ftances, and are highly efteemed by thofe who have the honour 
of their acquaintance, ‘hey formerly refided at Little Birk- 
hamfted in Hertfordfhire: but now live at Hampftead, near 
London. , 

Seé?. 1V. The life of Mr. Thomas Cromwell, another fon of 
major Richard Cromwell. 

‘This Thomas Cromwell was in a humble fituation indeed for 
a defcendant of a man who once gave law to Europe: he was 


no other than a grocer on Snow-Hill, London.—He hath a fon 


now living, called Oliver, an attorney of diftinguifhed probity, 
and in extenfive practice. — This Mr. Oliver Cromwell and his 
{on (an infant) bearing the fame memorable name, are the only 

male defcendants, now living, of the Protectorate-houfe. 
The Notes and Illufirations which follow the Memoirs, are 
very 
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very copious; and contain much curious information: They 
are extracted from State Papers, original letters, occ. 8c, 

The fecond volume contains genealogical and hiftorical Me- 
moirs of the families allied to, or defcended from the Crom- 
wells; with a catalogue of fuch perfons as had been diftin- 
guithed by their offices,and great employments under the pro- 
teforate. Wecan only give the names of the families; re- 
ferring the Reader, who withes for further information, to the work 
itfelf.—St. John—Neale—Barrington — Mafham — Everard — 
Hampden—Knightley—Pye—Trevor—Hammond—Hobart— 
Dunch—Bromley—Palavicini—Ingoldfby—Stewart—W auton 
—Defborough—Lockhart— Wheftone— Jones—F rench—Wil- 
kins—Ireton—Bendyth—Fleetwood—Cleypole — earl of Fau- 
conberg—Rich— Ruf l— Reynolds —earl of Howard— TF rank- 
land—Major—Hewling. 

In the catalogue of fuch perfons as were raifed by the Crom- 
wells to great employments, we have fome brief accounts of 
Thurlow, the protector’s fecretary—the privy counfellors— 
members of Cromwell’s houfe of lords—{peaker of his houfe of 
commons—commiffioners of the great feal—prefident of the 
high court of juftice—judges of the upper bench—barons of the 
exchequer—protector’s fergeants—attorney general—folicitor— 
ferjeants at law called by the protector—titles conferred—great 
officers under Richard, with fuch perfons as he raifed to hoe 
nours—fpeakers of Richard’s houfe of commons—gentlemen 
knighted by him—knights created by Henry Cromwell, the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. 

In a work of this nature, as we expected nothing of what 
hath of late been affectedly called the ** picniry” of hiftory 
(that is, hiftory on the ftilts of declamation), we were not at all 
difappointed, nor in the leaft difpleafed in finding nothing but 
a plain and accurate account of faéts. We looked for minute 
information ; and this work amply afforded us the gratification 
we defired. Weadmire not the faftidious tafte, which can only 
be pleafed in one line, or with one ftyle of compofition ; and 
can heartily forgive the hiftorian who writes for the underftand- 
ing more than the fancy; and who poificfles more of the anti- 


uary than of the orator. - 
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Art. 1V. Curialia: Or, an hiftorical Account of fome Branches of 
the Royal Houfehold, &c. &c. Part Il. By Samuel Pegge. ato. 
gs. Nichols, &c. 1734. 


N the Review for July 1782, p. 16. our Readers will find 
fome account of the firft part of this work: It feems to be 
the author’s intention to purfue his refearches through other 
departments of the royal houfehold. If the employment boafts 
no 
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no great utility, it is at leaft innocent; it may afford a little 
amufement to moft perfons to trace cuftoms and forms, whether 
now laid afide, or ftill prevailing, to their rife and inftitution. 
Mr. Pegge, in his introdu€tion to this volume, fays with great 
propriety: ‘I beg it may be underftood, that in thefe difquifi- 
tions, I do not aim at innovation, or the reftoration of ancient 
cuftoms; neither would I be thought to infinuate any compara- 
tive ideas between the prefent and former ftate of things :—but, 
above all, I fhould be very forry to give the fiighteft offence to 
any gentleman, or body of gentlemen, in the royal houfehold, 
and more efpecially to the fovereign; the defign extending no 
farther than merely to fhew what were the manners of the court 
in remoter ages, and the primary nature of offices and employ- 
ments in the regal eftablifhment, which are now fo much al- 
tered in their complexion and features, by time, and by change 
of habitudes,’ : 

The prefent memoir is addrefled to the Prefident of the Anti- 
quarian Society: it relates to the King’s henourable band of Gentle- 
men Penfioners, from its eftablifhment to,the prefent time. ‘The 
date of its inftitution is here fixed, 4. D. 1509, the firft year of 
Henry VIII. This demi-military corps confifted of fifty Spears, 
or Min of Arms; each Spear was to be attended by a Page, a 
Couftill (demi-lance or fervant) and two Archers, and alfo to 
have two double (or large) horfes at the leaft, for himfelf and his 
Page; for the*$ypport of all which each was to.have.a daily pay 
of three foillings*and four pence. ‘They were fometimes called 
Gentlemen of the Axe, as they carried battle axes. A number of 
them were to attend on the King in quarterly waiting, and at 
articular feafons all were to be prefent, as in public procefiions, 
and the like ceremonial occafions. Our Antiquary purfucs the 
hiftory of this band, and the changes it underwent, with minute 
exacine(s, through different reigns. We are told, ‘that it was a 
feminary from which were derived ftatefmen, and men of emi- 
nence in various departments ; feveral, he fays, may be traced, 
who arofe to high employments, and one indeed (Sir Chrifto- 
pher Hatton) became ultimately Lord Chancellor.’ It does not, 
however, appear, that there was any particular advantages in 
this inftitution for forming them to fill fuch places. Queen 
Elizabeth was very exact in the choice of thefe and other officers 
about her court; and as an inftance of her nicety, fhe is here faid 
to have rejected one perfon who offered, becaufe he wanted a 
tooth. In ber reign a table was provided for the Gentlemen Pen- 
fioners, which, in the following, {cems to have been commuted 
for beard-wages. 

By Charles II. this band was reduced from fifty to forty: it 
has now,. we are told, * long been an inaétive body, merely ap- 
pertaining to the King’s domeftic dignity, though liable to be 
called 
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€alled into field attendance. Five appear every /evée day, and 
every drawing-room day in the prefence chamber, and ftand to 
their arms when any of the royal family pa‘s through. When 
his Majefty goes to the Chapel, alfo, or when addrefles are pre- 
fented to the throne, &c. the twenty gentlemen in quarterly 
waiting appear ranked in their proper order, One official cir- 
cumflance oni the part of this band, ‘ not, fays Mr. Pegge, the 
leaft ancient, or the leaft honourable branch of their duty, is, 
that they have a prefcriptive right to carry up the royal dinner 
on coronations, without exhibiting any claims, as others do, 
who often contend for the performance of fimilar offices on fuch 
occafions.’ At royal funerals thefe Pén/ioners attend, having their 
axes reverfed. It appears frém a petition, which they prefented 
to the Houfe of Commons, in confequence of Mr. Burke’s pro- 
pofed Reform- bill, that when the proper dedutions are made, of 
tax, uniform drefs, &c. each penfioner receives the net annual 
fum of feventy-fix pounds. What other perquifites or emolu- 
iments accrue from the office, we are not told. Thotgh it now 
appears with no great luftre, it has formerly been; fays Mr. 
Pegge, the moft fplendid branch of the royal efcorte. H 
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Art. V. Lhe Hiftory of France, under the Kings of the Race of 
Valois, from the Acceffion of Charles the Fifth, in 1364, to the 
Death of Charles the Ninth in1574. The Second Edition *, with 
very confiderable Auzmentations. By Nath. William Wraxall, 
Efqg. 8vo. z Vols. izs. bound, Dilly: 1785. 





HE many additions made to this work fince its former 

appearance, intitle the prefent republication to a notite 
not due to new editions, in common, that the Public may be aps 
prized of the improvement it has undergone. It is on this ac- 
court, that in the Advertifement prefixed, we are informed that 
its original title of Memoirs, is altered to Hiflery; and becaufe the 
dates of tranfaétions are now every where fupplied:; ‘The prin- 
cipal additions are to be found in the notes, which Contain; not 
only information, by fupplying circumftances omitted in the 
text, but interefting amufement; as thofe circumftances include 
many perfonal anecdotes. Under Charles IX. a great portion 
of the work is new, and this reign is crowded with the daring 
intrigues of his mother Catherine, and the Guifes; and every 
where ftained with bloody tranfaétions. The Author, at the con- 
clufion of his advertifement, confeffes his confcioufnefs * that he 
owes it to himfelf; though mot to the Public; to complete the 
hiftory of France to the extinétion of the family of Valois, im 
the perfon of Henry III. brother and fucceffor of Charles EX. 





* For the former edition, fee Rev. Vol: LVI. p. 113. 
Rey. July, 1785. Db The 
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The prefent work ends in 1574. That event took place only 
about fifteen years afterward, in 1589.’ But what does this 
confeffion amount to? It certainly affords no reafon to account 
for not fulfilling what he owed, no lefs to the Public than to 
himfelf: for the acknowledgment that only fifteen years remained 
to complete the hiftory of the houfe of Valois, rather adds to 
our furprife that fuch a remnant of the hiftory fhould be ne- 
glected. A circumftance of irregularity is alfo obfervable in. the 
execution of the work; for the many quotations from French 
hiftorians are given fometimes in Englifh, and at other times in 
French, without any tranflation, and without any obvious reafon 
for this diftin@ion. But as every Englifh reader may not be a 
French {cholar, a work put into his hands as an Englifh work, 
ought to be uniformly intelligible to him. 
The period of French hiftory comprifed in thefe volumes is 
well known; but the refearches of the Author may undoubtedly 
furnifh fome circumftances that are new to the general reader. 
_ From among the anecdotes in the notes, we fhall prefent our 
Readers with one, which, being characteriftic of the ignorant 
fuperftition of the age, may ferve to abate our furprife at the in- 
humanity with which a zeal for religion infpired the Catholic 
votaries. After the memorable maffacre of the Hugonots, during 
the decline of the King’s health, La Mole, and the Count de 
Coconas, two favourites of the Duke of Alencon, the King’s 
brother, who leaned toward the Hugonots, were arrefted. In 
the houfe of the former was found a little waxen image, the heart 
of which was pierced through with a needle in many places ; 
and it was pretended that this image reprefented the King, whom 


“La Mole had devoted to death by the force of enchantments, 


while he, on the contrary, declared the intention of the charm 
was to gain the affections of a lady to whom he was fondly at- 
tached. Mr. Wraxall adds, 

. © All the French hiftorians relate this ftory, and it is mentioned 
in nearly fimilar terms by De Thou, by Mezerai, and by Davila. 
This laft writer fpeaks of La Mole and of the Count de Coconas in 
terms of equal deteftation and contempt. ‘‘ Bonifacio, Signore della 
Mola,” fays he ‘‘ huomo di poca levatura, ma ripieno di penfieri 
mifurati e vafti; et Annibale Conte di Coconas, Bandito Piemon- 
tefe.” With refpe& to the figure of wax, found in the poffeffion of 
La Mole, it was a charaéteriflic of the age, which was infected to the 
greatelt degree with a belief in magic; a fpecies of madnefs which 
did not terminate till towards the clofe of the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth. A prieft, named Des Efchéles, who was executed about 
this time in the *° Place de Greve” at Paris, for having had a com- 
munication with evil fpirits, accufed near twelve! hundred perfons of 
the fame crime. Catherine of Medicis was peculiarly credulous on 


that point, and always carried about her perfon cabaliftical charaéters,. 


written on the fkin of an infant born dead. Several talifmans and 
ak amulets 
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‘amulets were found in her cabinet after her death, and fhe confulted 
an aftrologer on the fortunes of all her children. Favin, in his hif- 
tory of Navarre, relates a curious anecdote upon this fubjec&t. “* The 
Queen,” fays he, ‘* having early applied to a magician to know the 
deftiny of her fons, he made her fee in a magic mirror the number 
of years that each would reign, by the number of turns which they 
made. Francis the Second, Charles the Ninth, and Henry the 
Third, paffed fucceffively in review before her: fhe even faw Henry 
Duke of Guife, who difappeared on a fudden ; and Henry the Fourth, 
who made twenty-four turns. This prediétion and apparition in- 
creafed her original averfion tothe King of Navarre.”--Cofmo Rug- 
gieri, of whom mention has been made, was fent to the gallies ; but 
Catherine foon after liberated him from that flate of fervitude and 
punifhment, to make ufe of the fecrets which the fuppofed him to 
poflefs, and he died in high repute at Paris, under Louis the Thir- 
teenth’s reign, in 1615.’ ‘ 

Thofe who profefs to difcard human reafon in the concerns of 
religion, muft be highly edified by the complexion which it 
wore in the court of Charles 1X. where no traces of reafon were 


to be found! N. 


Aart. VI. The Scripture Lexicon: or a Dittionary of above Three 
Thoufand proper Names of Perfons and Places mentioned in the 
Bible; with the Etymon or Derivation, and the Defcription of 
the greater Part of them, divided into Syllables, with their pro- 
per Accentuations. ' Together with the Explanation of many 
Words and Things in the Bible which are not generally under- 
ftiood. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1784. 


| ig. pe isnoring more Clearly betrays a deficiency in claffical 
education, or more expofes a public {fpeaker to contempt 
and ridicule * than a corrupt accentuation of the names of per- 
fons and places that occur in antient writings, and more parti- 
cularly in the Holy Scriptures. It is fo offenfive to perfons of 
correct judgment and tafte, that they are as much fhocked by ic 
as a delicate ear at adifcord in mufic. How difgraceful toa 
clergyman, and what ignorance doth it difcover of the original, 
to read Bér-nice, inftead of Ber-ni’-ce; Eu’-nice, inftead of Eu- 
ni-ce; and Cy’-rene, Co’-loffe, Ca-fa'raa, Ge'th-fe-mane, inftead 
of Cy-re'-ne, Co-lo {fe, Ca-fa-re’-a, and Geth-{e'-ma-ne: or Fa‘i- 
rus, Arifto butus and Antipa’ter, inftead of Fa-i’-rus, Ariftobu‘lus, 
and Anti pater? And yet this abfurd and corrupt mode of pro- 
nunciation is too common; efpecially (we are forry to add) 
among the Diflenting minifters, from the too great neglect of 
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. * We have heard of two preachers, the one a Methodift, and the 
other a Baptift, who got nicknames from a blunder in accenting 
Nicodemus and Caiaphas. ‘I he one was called Dr. Nicédemus, and 


the other Mr. Cajaphas. 
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profody in their {chools and academies. ‘This is a very effential 
defeét in education ; and it cannot be rectified too foen or too 
feduloufly. How common is it to hear Attali’a pronounced 
Atta lia, and Ca‘n-da-ce fometimes Can-da’-ce, and ftill more 
corruptly, Can-dace? But perfons more guarded, and better in- 
formed, are yet very apt to blunder in another proper name 
which occurs in the Aéts of the Apoftles. ’neas, who was 
healed of a palfy by St. Peter, is generally called, like the Tro- 
jan Prince, ne‘as. But the accent is wrongly placed on the 
penult; for the Z’neas of the Scripture is Awsx¢ with a fingle 
epfilon, but the AEne‘as of Virgil is Aivesms with a compound, 
and therefore of courfe the fecond fyllable muft be long. 

If correétnefs be (as it undoubtedly ought to be) the aim of a 
public fpeaker, or a reader of the Holy Scriptures, he muft care- 
fully attend to thefe diftin€&tions; and there is no publication 
that we recollect better calculated to facilitate his acquaintance 
with the pureft and beft eftablifhed inftitutes of accentuation 
than the Catholict Indices of Labbe, revifed and augmented by 
Leedes, and printed for Rivington, in 1751.—N. B. A new edi- 
tion of this valuable work is much wanted, 

To the Englith fcholar, who wifhes to form a habit of juft 
pronunciation, particularly of the appellatives that occur in the 
Bible, we cannot recommend a more ufeful or a more copious 
manual! than the prefent publication. We have taken notice of 
a few errors; and had particularly diftinguifhed the wrong ac- 
centuation of Antipater, Antipatris, Andronicus; but turning (as 
it becomes a Reviewer who would not be too hafty in paffing 
judgment) to the lift of errata, he found the miftake in thefe 
words and feveral others corrected by the compiler himfelf. He 
hath, however, placed among his Corrigenda what needed no 
correction. Sapphira [Xamwgsipx] is undoubtedly long in the 
penult, Confidering, however, the minutia that muft be attended 
to, and with fuch perpetual nicety and exactnefs, in a work of 
this nature, we were pleafed to find that the errors were fo few, 
— the Editor and the Printer had performed their parts fo 
well, 

* The Compiler’s firft defign’ (as he informs us in a very mo- 
deft Preface) ¢ was to have prefented a mere vocabulary only; but, 
on further confideration, it was judged that an explanation of the 
names would be more fatisfactory, as it would more enlarge the 
mind, and give fubftance to what, by fome, might be thought to 
be thadow only. And on further thought, it was determined to 
give the etymon, or meaning of the names, which would at leaft 
give play to curiofity, and poffibly be of real ufe. For this pur- 
pofe, the etymon of moft of the words is inferted according to’ 
their derivation from the Helrew, Chaldce, Syriac, Greek, Latin, 

and 











and other antient languages, which often make a difference in 
the etyman of the fame word. The names are divided into fyl- 
lables, and marked by the ftroke (°) for the accent, fo that they 
mav be eafily read with a proper accentuaticn.’ . 

‘We will tranfcribe a few examples by way of a fpecimen of 
the manner in which this publication is executed ; and we will 
particularly felect thofe words which have generally been wrong- 
ly accented by injudicious and negligent readers: | 
© Be’rH-PHA-GE, A village of the priefts in Paleftine, on 

Mount Olivet, above one mile from Jerufalem.- (It fignifes, 

the houfe of the mouth, or the drain of the valleys, or the house of 

early figs’), : 

¢ E-pe’-NE-Tus, (i. e. praife-worthy) A difciple of St. Paul, 
whom the Apoftle calls the firft-fruits of Achaia.’ 

¢ I.ru-re-a, (i.e. kept, or, of a mountain, or, full of hills) A 
province of Syria, beyond the river Jordan, near to the Defart 
of Arabia, whereof Philip was Tetrarch.’ ' 

© MAcH-PE’-LAH, (i. €. double) The name of the field or the 
cave which the Patriarch Abraham purchafed of Ephron, to 
bury his wife Sarah.’ 

‘ Na-o'-MI, (i.e. fair, beautiful, comely) The wife of Eli- 
melech and mother of Ruth.’ 

© Sa-BA-0'TH, The Greek word, fignifying, the Lord of Ho/'s, 
or the God of Armies. In Hebrew it is Zabaoth.’—[ Lhis is 
inaccurately exprefled. ] 

© STE’-PHA-NAS, (i.e. @ crown; crowned) A man of note at 
Corinth, converted by St. Paul.’ 

‘ TRO’-PHI-MUS, (i. €. mourifhed, brought up) A difciple of 
St. Paul, and faid to have been martyred in the reign of 
Nero, the Roman Emperor.’ 

© U’R-BA-NE, (i.e. civil, courteous, gentle in [peech) One who 
is mentioned by St. Paul in his Epittle to the Romans, and his 
fellow helper.’ 

In the lift of errors of the prefs the wrong accentuation of 
this word is corrected ; but the greater inaccuracy ftill remains. 
Where did the Compiler meet with Urbane, unlefs in the voca- 
tive of Urbanus, or in Bibles printed more than a century ago, 
where the final ¢ was quiefcent ? The Greek is OupSavos, which 
is very properly reduced to Urban in our Englifh tranflation. 

Notwithftanding thefe miftakes (which, with fome others, 
will, we hope, be correGted in a future edition), we recommend 
this Lexicon to all who would acquire a juft and claffical pronun- 
ciation of fcripture-appellatives: and particularly to fchool- 
mafters, prieft-vicars, and candidates for boly orders ; remind- 
ing the latter of an admonition given to a young ftudent by the 
venerable Bifhop of Hippo, and which may be applied to the 
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pronunciation of words in general: ‘¢ Si * menfuris imparitbys 
aures auditoris offenderet, puderet te certe, nec differres, nec defifteres, 
donec ordinares, corrigeres, fiatueres, aquares verfum tuum difcenda 
et agendo artem metricam acerbo fiudio et labore quolibet, Sc. Se. 


~ 





Art. VII. Report of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and other Commifiion- 
ers, charged by the King of France with the Examination of the 
Animal Magnetifm, as now practifed at Paris, Tranflated from the 
French, with an Hiftorical Introduction. 8vo. 3s. Johnfon. 
178;. 

C Capun pamphlet is prefaced by an introdu€tion, which does 

credit to the Author of it, and we wifh we could com- 
mend the juftice, as much as we applaud the ability, of this 
gentleman’s pen. We are at a lofs to conceive upon what 
rounds he can compliment the French nation ‘ on haying taken 
the lead of us in philofophical difcovery ; unlefs it be upon the 
fingle circumftance (which we think an infufficient foundation ) 
of their having invented the aeroftatic machine. We do not 
with to detract from the merit of the French Philofophers, in 
refpect of this ingenious contrivance ; but we would remind the 

Author of this tranflation, that the principle upon which it has: 

been conftru€ted, had been known a long time: and we think 

it an act of juftice to a countryman of our own, to obferve, that 
the fluid with which the aeroftatic globes are now moft fafely 
and conveniently filled, was firft difcovered, and. its properties 
afcertained, a great many years fince, by Mr. Cavendifh,—who, 
in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, has fhown us the method of 
procuring the inflammable air, and proved it to be ten times 
fpecifically lighter than the air of the atmofphere. The means 
of including the inflammable air, or one fimilar to it, in being 


fpecifically lighter than the atmofpherical air, and the availing: 


themfelves of it to give a buoyancy to the aeroftatic globe, we 
allow to be a difcovery juftly due to our rival nation, and fuch 
as deferves the higheft praife; bur, for one fortunate event, is 
this country to be degraded to an inferiority in philofophical rank? 
Claims of this fort, we conceive, can only be fairly meafured 
by the number and importance of the inventions by which any 
people have contributed to the improvement of mankind, Judged 
' by this rule, we have no doubt of eftablifhing, in the minds of 
impartial perfons, that title of philofophical fuperiority over the 
French which our countrymen have always claimed, and, we 
hope, will ever continue to deferve. Nor need we do more for 
this parpofe, we believe, than recall to the Reader’s memory the 
recent and vaft difcoveries for which the world is entirely in- 
debted to the philofophers of this country. Let him but recol- 
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le& the accurate analyfes which they have lately taught us to 
make. of the atmofpherical and fa¢titious air, of various kinds. 
Let him confider the importance of thefe, and their influence on 
the compofitions of bodies. Let him compare our prefent know- 
ledge of the means by which fprings become impregnated with 
their minerals, with the wild and vifionary theories of former 
times on this fubjeét. Let him remember to whom we are 
obliged for our acquaintance with electricity, beth animal and 
atmofpherical. Let him’ recollect the new worlds, if we may 
fo fay, which have been lately brought to view by the {kill of 
aftronomers in this country, and we flatter ourfelves he will 
have the juftice to confefs, that our Royal Society hath taken 
the lead of the French Academicians; and that there are no 
charaéters, however refpectable, on the other fide of the water, 
which have enlightened mankind fo much, or fo amply contri- 
buted to extend the fphere of their knowledge, as a Black, a 
Walfh, or a Prieitley. 

But to return to the particular fubject of the book before us, 

M. Mefmer is by birth a German. He firft attempted to in- 
troduce his method of curing difeafes, by magnetifm, at Vienna: 
but he failed. To parry the oppofition he met with there, he 
appealed, in 1776, to the Academy of Sciences at Berlin ; who 
rejected his principles, ¢ as deftitute of foundation, and unwor- 
thy of the fmalleft attention.’ Mortified by thefe difappoint- 
ments in Germany, he removed to France; and he who had 
been ftigmatized by the Academy at Berlin, was countenanced 
at Paris. At Vienna and Berlin his pretenfions were foon exe 
pofed ; but he grew into vogue at Paris; where he was fo fol- 
lowed by the fick, that he was obliged to delegate the admini- 
{tration of his methods of cure, to pupils inftruéted in his 
practice : and M. Deflon, one of them, cleared, in a fhort {pace 
of time, 100,000 /. 

As M. Thouret obferves, the animal magnetifm became a 
mode, an affair of bon ton, an intereft extremely precious, and 
warmly efpoufed by the fafhionable world. Nor did it only en- 
gage the attention of the polite circles ; it employed the pens of 
fome of the ableft writers in France. M. Thouret publifhed a 
book on the fubje®, entitled, ** Enquiries and Doubts refpeat- 
ing the Animal Magnetifm;” and a Committee of the Royal 
Society of Medicine was appointed to eXzmine into this bufinefs. 
In fhort, it appears that animal magnetifm held a principal rank 
among the fyftems which were embraced in that period of lite- 
rary hiftory, when fuppofitions were admitted to hold the place 
of facts; and that the hypothefis vanifhed, together with many. 
others, when experimental philofophy began to diffipate the im~ 
poftures of the imagination, and to afford an accurate meafure of 
the value of arts and {ciences. 
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The object of this fyftem was a fluid extremely fubtle, upon 
which was beftowed the magnificent titles of foul of the world, 
Spirit of the univerfe, and univerfal magnetic fluid. It was {aid to 
be diffufed through all fpace, to animate nature, to be the vehicle 
to animated bodies of certain forces of attraétion and repulfion, 
by means of which they explained the phenomena of nature, 
Nor were they contented to admit, or rather to imagine, the 
fluid defcribed ; thev flattered themfelves they could direé its 
Operations. They affirmed that this fluid, in which they ad- 
mitted a {pecies of flux and reflux, exerted an important degree 
of aétion upon the nerves, and had a grand analogy with the vital 
principle; that its effeéts, under the guidance of {kill and illu- 
mination, extended to very great diftances without the intervene 
tion of any foreign fubftances , that it was poffible to impreg- 
nate with it either certain powders, in the manner of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, who aflerted he had done this, or fluids, or different 
parts of the bodies of animals; that this agent was like light re- 
fle&ed by mirrors ; and that found and mufic augmented its in- 
tenfity. The partizans of the animal magnetifm expected that 
this fluid would have a confiderable fhare in the medical fcience, 
or rather that it would fuperfede it. By caufing it to circulate 
in a proper manner, they pretended infallibly to reftore dileafed 
organs, and to preferve the health of thofe who were not yet at- 
tacked with any. difeafe. 

” This is the piture M. Thouret gives of the animal magnetifm, 
as it was invented and applauded by the ancients ; and which he 
extracted from Paracelfus, Van Helmont, Goclenius, Bargra- 
vius, Libavius, Wirdig, Maxwel, Santanelli, Tentzel, Kir- 
cher, and Borel, Every part of Mefmer’s fyftem has been found 
by M. Thouret in the works of thefe writers, and he has fhewn 
that Mefmer’s theory, inftead of being an attraCtive novelty, is 
an old fyftem,; which had been abandoned by the learned near a 
Century ago. 

' There was this difference, however, between the ancients and 
Mefmer, that the former did not defire to touch or fo much as 
to appreach the patient. ‘To give a fuitable direétion to the uni- 
verjal fpirit, they were obliged to employ real parts, either ex- 
tracted or evacuated, of the individual upon whom they propofed 
to direct the magnetifm ; fuch as the blood, the urine, or the 
folid parts, as the ficth, the nails, &c. Thefe different parts, fo 
long as they remained in a ftate of integrity, were fuppofed to be 
united ‘in the link of acommon vital principle with the indi- 
vidual who furnifhed them. The union was effected by the in- 
tervention of the univerfal {pirit, and in aéting upon them, the 
phyfician was {aid alfo to act upon the perfon to whom they be- 
Jenged; an action which, as it was independent of contaét, and 
was not fuperfeded by diftance, was regarded as magnetic. 
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M. Mefmer makes great ufe of the application of the touch : like 
Valentine Greatrakes, a native of Ireland; who, in 1666, pre- 
tended thereby to cure not only internal difeafes, but external 
ones, as wounds and ulcers, by the fame means. ‘The fecond 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham was his patient, and though his 
atte(tations were figned by Boyle, Wilkins, Whichcot, Cud- 
worth, and Patrick, he proved as great an impoftor as M. Mef- 
mer will hereafter be fhewn to be. 

bly as M. Thouret has attacked M. Mefmer, his book was 
infufficient to put an end to the delufions of the peoples Go- 
yvernment interfered, and appointed Mcfits. Borie, Sallin, d’Arcet, 
and Guillotin, to enter into the examination, and to lay before the 
King an account of the animal magnetifim, practifed by M. Def- 
Jon; but which was proved to be the fame with that practifed 
by M. Mefmer, whofe pupil he was*. On the petition of the 
Phyficians above named, the King joined with them, for the 
purpole of the inquifition, five Members of the Royal Academy 
of Scienc:s, Meffrs. Franklin, Le Roy, Bailly, de Bory, and 
Lavoifier. 

M. Deflon undertook to evince to the Commiffioners, in the 
firft place, the exiitence of the animal magnetifm: adly, To 
communicate to them his knowledge refpecting this difcovery. ; 
and, 3dly, To prove the utility of this difcovery, and of the ani- 
mal magnetifm in the cure of difeafes. After having been made 
acquainted with the animal magnetifm, it was neceflary for the 
Commiffioners to obferve its effects. For this purpofe they ad- 
journed to M. Deflon’s houfe. ‘They faw in the centre of.a 
large apartment a circular box, made of oak, and about a foot 
or a foot and a half deep, which is called a bucket ; the lid of 
the box is pierced with holes, in which are inferted branches of 
iron, elbowed and moveable. The patients are arranged in ranks 
about this bucket, and each has his branch of iron, which by 
means of the elbow may be applied immediately to the part af- 
fe&ted ; a cord pafied round their bodies conneé&ts them one with 
the other: fometimes a fecond means of communication is in- 
troduced by the infertion of the thumb of each patient between 
the fore-finger and thumb of the patient next him. The thumb 
thus inferted is prefled by the perfon holding it. The impref- 
fion received by the left hand of the patient communicates 
through the right, and thus pafles through the whole circle. A 
piano forte is placed in one corner of the apartment, and different 
airs are played with various degrees of rapidity. The perfons 
who fuperintend the procefs haveeach of them an iron rod in his 
hand, from ten to twelve inches in length. M. Deflon de- 
clared, -1ft, That this rod is a conductor of the magnetifm, has 





* M. Mefmer refufed to fukmit to the examination. 
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the power of concentring it at its point, and of rendering its 


emanations more confiderable. 2dly, That found, conformably. 


to the theory of M. Mefmer, is a conductor of the magnetifm, 
gdly, That the cord, and the union of the fingers, are deftined 
to augment the effects by communication. 4thly. That the in- 


terior part of the bucket is fo conftruted as to concentre the’ 


magnetifm, and is a grand refervoir from which the fluid is dif 
fufed through the branches of iron that are inferted in its lid. 
The Commiffioners thought it their duty to afcertain, whe- 


ther thefe affertions were well founded or not; and therefore, by 


means of an electrometer, and a needle of iron, not touched 
with the loadftone, examined the bucket, end found that the 
bucket contained no fubftance either electric or magnetical ; 
and from the detail which M, Deflon made to them refpecting 
the interior conftruction of the bucket, they cannot infer any 
phyfical agent, capable of contributing to the imputed effects of 
the magnetifm. 

Befide deriving the gmagnetic virtve from the branches of 
iron, from the cord, from the union of fingers, the patients are 
magnetized by means of a finger or bar of iron guided before 
the face, by the application of hands, and by the preflure of the 
fingers upon the hypochonders and the region of the lower belly, 
In this fituation the patients are varioufly affected. Some are 
tranquil, and unconfcious of any fenfation ; others cough, fpit, 
feel_a burning and perfpiration ; others are convulfed. Thefe 
convulfions are called crifes; to which many women, and but 
few men, feemed to be fubject.— The obje& of the Commiffion- 
eré-was to difcover the caules of thefe effects, and to enquire par- 
ticularly whether animal magnetifm exifts or not. They juftly 
obferved, ‘* it were idle to examine its utility, till its exiitence 
is proved ; it may exift, without being ufeful ; but it cannot 
be ufeful, if it does not exift.” The eleétrical fluid may be felt, 
may be rendered luminous and vifible. The attraction of the 
Joadftone is the objeét of our fight ; but the animal magnetifm 
does not affect any of the fenies. If it does exift in us, and 
around us, it is in a manner perfectly infenfible. But, fay the 
advocates of the animal magnetifm, cures are performed by ir. 
Many perfons recover from obftinate difeafes during a courfe of 
magnetifm.— Nature frequently operates the cure of difeafes, and 
it often happens by that means, that an inert medicine, taken at 
the time, gets credit for producing effects which it is wholly in- 
capable of caufing. If animal magnetifm cannot be proved to 
exift, if'it be incapable of making any fenfible impreffion on the 
body in health, how can it change the morbid ftates of our bo- 
dies? Look at thofe convulfions, look at thofe contortions of 
the limbs, look at thofe crifes by expectorations, Do they not 
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befpeak a powerful agent ; and what other agent do we make ufe 
of but magnetifm? ' ad aba inne 

According to the Commiffioners, it 1s principally the imagi- 
nation, powerfully aéted upon, to which all the effects afcribed by 
M. Mefmer to the animal magnetifm, are to be attributed. 
Animal magnetiim has produced no effects on perfons blind- 
folded. ‘They have been fenfible of no impreffion. The Com- 
miffioners pretended to apply it, without having a magnet near 
them, or inthe fame room. ‘The fame appearance occurred in 
the patients, as if they had really operated with the magnet. The 
Commiffioners ufed the magnet, and performed the operations 
on many perfons fecretly; but when they were not told of it, 
nor taught to expeét it, #. ¢. when their imaginations were not 
aéled upon, they experienced no change, they did not know they 
had been the fubjects of the operation. 

The Commiffioners have, in a number of fhapes, varied their’ 
experiments, and have demonftrated, in the cleareft manner, the 
impotence of the magnetifm, and the efficacy of the three great’ 
caufes to which they afcribe the effects produced, imagination,' 


compreflion, and irritation. M. Mefmer and his followers bee. 


gin with fubduing the minds of their. patients by the employ- 
ment of the eyes ;_ this is followed by the touch, the application 
of the hands. The fymptoms produced are hiccupings, qualms’ 
of the ftomach, and purgings; the greater are the convulfions, 
towhich they have given the denomination of crifes. ‘The parts 
upon which the touch is employed are the hypochonders, the pit 
of the ftomach, and fometimes the ovaria,; when the patient is a’ 
woman. ‘The hands and the fingers are prefled with a greater 
or lefs ftrefs upon thefe different regions. —T he colon, one of the 
larger inteftines, runs through both the regions of hypochonders, 
and the region of the epigaftrium, which feparates them, It is 
placed immediately under the integuments. — It is therefore upon’ 
this inteftine that the preflure falls, an inteftine fall of fenfidility 
and irritability. A repeated voluntary effort, without affiftance ’ 
from any other caufe, excites the mu(fcular aétion of this intef- 
tine, and fometimes procures evacuations, Nature, as it'were 
by inftin@, indicates this manceavre to perfons hypochondria- 
cally affected. The procefs of the magnetifm is nothing more 
than this very manceuvre; and the evacuations it is calculated 
to produce. are further facilitated in the magnetical procefs, by 
_ the frequent and almoft habitual ufe of a real laxative, the cream 
of tartar, in their drink. J 
But while the motion which is produced excites principally 
the irritability of- the colon, this inteftine offers other pheno- 
mena. It fwells in a greater or lefs degree, and fometimes dif~ 
tends itfelf to a confiderable volume. At fuch.times it commue 
hicates to the diaphragm fuch an irritation, that this organ be- 
comes 
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comes more or lefs convulfed.—The application of the hands 
upon the ftomach has phyfical effects not lefs remarkable, The 
application is made direétly upon that organ. Sometimes a 
ftrong continuous conmipreffion is operated, fometimes a number 
of flight and fucceffive compreflions, fometimes a difcompofure 
of the ftomach, by a rotatory motion of the rod of iron in con- 
tact with the part, or by the fucceffive and rapid paflage of the 
thumbs over it one after the other. Thefe methods irritate the 
ftomach, which communicates the impreffions it receives to the 
diaphragm, and from thence refult, in the fame manner as by 
the action of the colon, the nervous accidents which have been 
already ftated. ‘The fame methods employed upon the ovaria in 
the female fex, befide their particular effets, produce with 
great force the fwoonings and all the nervous fymptoms. The 
empire and extenfive influence of the uterus over the animal 
economy is well known. 

The intimate conneétion of the colon, the ftomach, and the 
uterus with the diaphragm, is one of the caufes of the effeéts 
afcribed to magnetifm. The regions of the lower belly which 
are the fubject of thefe operations, anfwer to the different 
plexufes which conftitute a regular nervous centre in this part, 
by means of which, leaving every particular fyftem out of the 
queftion, there moft certainly exifts a fympathy, communication, 
or correfpondence between all the parts of the body; fuch an 
aétion and re-a€tion, that the fenfations excited in this centre 
affect the other parts of the body; and reciprocally, a fenfation 
experienced in any part affects and calls into play the nervous 
centre, which often tranfmits the impreffion back again to all the 
parts of the body. 

_ With the affiftance of thefe principles, the Commifiioners 
have been enabled to give a rational account of .all the phyfical 
effects produced by. the three great agents of M. Mefmer, the 
imagination, compreffion, and i itation. It lias been conftantly 
obferved, that the affections of the foul make their firft corpo- 
real imprefion upon the nervous centre, which commonly leads 
their fubject to defcribe. himfelf as having a weight upon his 
ftomach, or a fenfation of fuffocation. The diaphragm enters 
inta this bufinefs, from whence originate the fighs, the tears, 
and the expreffions of mirth. The vifcera of the lower belly 
then fuffer a re-action ; and it is by this automatous procefs, fay 
the Commiffioners, that they are enabled to account for the phy- 
fical diforders produced by the imagination. The cffed&s of 
comprefion, and of the touch, may eafily be comprehended. 
How far iffitation may affe& a number of people aflembled, is 
fufficiently inftanced in the -hiftory of the convulfions of. St. 
Medard, and the Tremblers of the Cevennes, 
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We have been the more particular in our detail of this per- 
formance, on account of the high reputation of the perfons by 
whom this examination was made; withing at the fame time to 
guard, by the authority of fuch great names, our too credulous 
countrymen againit a de!ufion which has pervaded all ranks of 
_ people on the other fide of the water, and which has been no lefs 

prejudicial to the health of our neighbours, than extenfive in its 


influence over their minds, M 
e 


Art. VIII. Odfervations on the Animal Ogconomy, and on the Caufes 
and Cure of Difeafes; by John Gardiner, M.D. Prefident of the 
Royal College of Phyficians, and Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. vo. 6s. Edinburgh, printed for Creech; and fold 


in London by Longman, &c. 1784. 
W* have received very confiderable pleafure from the peru- 





fal of this performance. ‘The clearnefs and perfpicuity 
of Dr. Gardiner’s ftyle, muft afford entertainment even to thofe 
who are not prepared to admit the truth of all his doétrines, 
or to approve entirely the plan of his work. We agree 
with this ingenious gentleman in thinking, that a more per- 
fect knowledge of the animal ceconomy than we now poffefs, 
would lead to a more fteady practice, and a more certain 
method of curing difeafes. But how is this perfect know- 
ledze to be acquired, otherwife than by experiment and ob- 
fervation? The theories which are not deduced from thefe 
fources muft ever prove futile, and produdtive of mifchief. If 
our Author’s doctrines, therefore, had been conclufions drawn 
from his practice, inftead of being, as it were, the preface 
to his account of difeafes, they would have afforded us more’ 
fatisfaction. And we profefs, we expected that Dr. Gare 
diner, after cenfuring, in his Introduction, Dr. Cullen’s pro» 
penfity to build fyftems upon fuperficial and unftable founda- 
tions, would have been particularly careful to avoid a reproach 
of a fimilar kind. But we are forry to obferve, that however 
deficient Dr. Cullen’s phyfiology may be, Dr. Gardiner’s does 
not feem to reft on the firm ground of experiment ; and it is 
therefore with concern that we fee him raifing a fyftem on a 
foundation which in its nature muft neceflarily be precarious. 
Dr. G. will excufe us from giving a minute detail of his 
doctrines of the living principle, or of the fun@tions of the 
nerves. His affertions, however ingenious, are frequently defti- 
tute of proof. * The medium (fays Dr. G.) through which the 
powers of the living principle are conveyed to all parts of the 
bojy, are the nerves originating from the brain, cerebellum,’ 
and {pinal marrow.” © The nerves confift of a fmall portion of 


the medullary fubitance of thefe parts, each appearing to be a 
bundle 
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bundle of fmall filaments, conneé&ted by a cellular membrane. 
And ¢ the principal feat and great fource of all the powers of the 
vital principle, according to Dr. G. feem to be diffufed through 
the fubftance of the brain, cerebellum, and f{pinal marrow, but 
not limited to any particular part of them.’ 

Surely Dr. G. muft be aware that there are experiments 
which prove the nerves to be deftitute of the irritability which 
he cg to be principally feated in them, and we would afk 
him By what medium, or by what conductors the living prin. 
ciple exerts its powers in thofe animals which are not endowed 
with nerves, but which, notwithftanding, are capable of mo- 


tion? We are difpofed to think that nature is governed by ges — 


neral and not by partial laws ; and that were the nerves the ne- 
ceflary media of the influence of the vital principle, they would 
be found wherever this was known to exift; which is by no 
means the cafe. 

_ After delivering his fentiments refpeting the vital principle 
and the nerves, Dr. G. gives us a feétion on ‘ the effeéts of 
heat and cold.’ But as this fubje& is involved in all the un- 
certainty and obfcurity which generally attend a new theory, 
we fhall haften to that part of Dr. G.’s work, in which he ap- 
pears to confiderable advantage. 

His 4th fection treats of fevers in general, and is written with 
great method, and much judgment. ‘The Author refers them 
to the following caufes: 1. Excefs of cold; 2. Excefs of heat; 
3. Marfh miafma; 4. Human contagion ; and 5. Specific con- 
tagion. He remarks, that though cach of thefe caufes may act 
feparately in the produétion of fever, they are in many inftances 
combined, and by their union give rife to that great variety of 
fevers fo frequently ob{erved in practice. His explanation of 
the fimilarity between the jail, hofpital, and malignant fevers is 
not improbable. After enumerating the different modes by 
which infection has been fuppofed to enter the body, as firft, by 
the pores of the fkin; 2dly, by refpiration; 3dly, by inocula- 
tion, and 4thly, by mixing with the faliva, he refutes the three 
former opinions, and gives many {trong proofs that infection in 
general is conveyed by the faliva into the ftomach, where it acts 
as a ferment, and, previous to the acceffion of fever, produces 
fome morbid changes in the fecretions of the prime via. 

A fimple catarrh is the fubject of the 5th feGiion. Here he 
refutes the common opinion, that a catarrh originates from a 
ftoppage of perfpiration. He fhews, from the ftatical experi« 
ments of Sanctorious and Keil, as well as from daily obferva- 
tion, that perfpiration may be confiderably diminifhed without 
producing any catarrhal fymptom. He denies a ftoppage of per- 
fpiration, either on the acceflion, or during the progrefs of a 
catarrh. Dr, Keil, in the courfe of his flatical experiments, was 

twice 
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twice feized with a catarrh ; but his perfpiration fuffered no di- 
minution. Our Author deduces the caufe of a catarrh from 
fympathy between the {kin and the mucous glands of the inter- 
nal membrane of the bronchi, nofe, fauces, &c. _ 

A catarrhal fever is the fubjeét of the 6th fection. The in- 
genious Author confiders this difeafe as of a middle nature, be- 
tween a catarrh and an inflammatory fever. From the view he 
takes of the cold ftage, he concludes that it is not effential to, 
nor can it be the caufe of fever; and, in proof of this point, he 
gives many inftances of fevers commencing without any cold 
ftage, particularly intermittents. Dr. G. feems to have little 
faith in critical days. 

_ In feétion 7th, the cholera appears not to be introduced as a 
febrile difeafe, but as a difeafe connected with the bilious remit- 
ing and intermitting fever. This difeafe, our Author fuppofes 
with other writers, originates from heat, which, according to its 
degree, has a proportional influence in increafing the fecretion of 
bile that accumulates in the inteftines, becomes acrid by 
ftagnation, and produces the difeafe. 

_ In the 8th fe&tion Dr. G. gives an ingenious account of the 
bilious remitting and intermitting fever. He explains the na- 
ture and caufes of this difeafe, its various forms, and its chang- 
ing from one type to another. The moft fimple form of this 
difeafe, our Author remarks, is the inflammatory fpecies, which 
is compounded of a catarrh, or catarrhal fever, with the cholera, 
He fays, that when marfh miafma has a confiderable fhare in 
the production of this fever, it difpofes to intermiffions ; and that 
human effluvia, or the foul air of hofpitals, gives a tendency to 
a continued fever. As thefe changes, our Author continues, 
fometimes run in acontrary direction, it is evident, that the 
diforders, with regard to their caufes, are the fame. The greate 
eft difference arifes from the fuperior action of one or other of 
the general caufes of fevers, the degree of heat or moifture to 
which the patient has been expofed, his power of refifting the 
action of thefe noxious vapours, a peculiarity of conftitution, 
and a variety of other circumftances. The acceffion of this 
fever is more ftrongly marked than in the catarrhal, becaufe 
there is a greater quantity of acrid fluids in the prime vie, which 
act as a febrile ftimulus on the fyftem. In the fame manner, the 
remiffions are more complete in this than in any other of the 
inflammatory fevers ; becaufe, with regard to quantity, the bile 
and other acrid fluids are more flu€tuating. He maintains that 
the delirium with which fome patients are feized at the com- 
mencement of this difeafe, is owing to bile and phlegm in the 
prime vie; and that it is removed by emetics and purgatives. 
{n moft cafes he difapproves of venzfection, and makes fome 
acute remarks on the practice of Dr. Thonely, phyfician to the 
Dutch 
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Dutch forces, who never permitted blood-letting in the bilioug 
fever; and on that of Sir John Pringle, who feldom omitted this 
operation at the commencement of this fever. In this fection 
we have likewife an analyfis of James’s powders; remarks on 
the nature of antimonial medicines, with the proper times of 
adminiftering them, and on the ufe of the bark-wine, and cor 
dials. The greateft benefit derived from thefe, he thinks, is 
produced by their corroborating, cordial, and antifpamodic vir- 
tues, exerted on the ftomach and bowels, and by fympathy com- 
municated to the reft of the fyftem : * For other medicines, that 
appear from experiment to poflefs ftronger antifeptic powers, are 
of little or no ufe in fevers.” Dr. G. appears to have made cons 
fiderable ufe, in this chapter, of Sir J. Pringle’s manufcript books, 
bequeathed to the college of Edinburgh. 

As this article is already {welled to a fufficient bulk, we muft 
decline entering into a Jong detail of the oth and lait fection, 
which treats of the intermittent fever; and fhall content our- 
felves with recommending the attentive perufal of it, as well as 
of the other parts of this work, to gentlemen of the profeffion : as 
we think this publication does great credit to Dr. Gardiner, 
both as a writer and as a phyfician. M 





Art. 1X. Statical Eftimates of the Materials of Brewing ; or, a Trea- 
tife on the Application and the Ufe of the Saccharometer; an 
Inftrument conftructed for the Purpofes of regulating to Advan- 
tage the Oeconomy of the Brewhoufe; and of eftablifhing the 
Means of producing uniform Strength in Malt Liquors: including 
a definite Eftimate of the intrinfic Value of different Malts, the 
Produce of Englifh, Scotch, and foreign Barley ; the fpecific Gra- 
vities of Worts, from which feveral Kinds of Ale and Porter are 
made; the Attenuation of the Denfity of Fermentable Fluids, by 
the Action of Fermentation; the Portion of Spirit generated by 
that Action, in Beers of different Strengths ; the Mode of eftimat- 
ing the Strength or inebriating Quality of Fermented Liquors ; 
with fome Propofitions for effecting a very confiderable Saving in 
the Confumption of Malt. By J. Richardfon. 8vo. 5s. boards. 
Robinfon; &c. 1784. 


| hed is Curious to compare the ingenuity manifefted in a variety 
of mechanical operations, with the very contraéted minds 
generally found in thofe who exercife them! Should this ob- 
fervation appear harfh, we rieced only appeal to the experience of 
any ingenious man, who having fome new contrivance of his 
own to execute, has had occafion to require artifans to deviate 
alittle from their habitual modes of working. He has been 
peculiarly fortunate, who does not confefs that he has found 
them awkward as children, and obftinate as mules; and that if 
they confent to obey particular inftructions, they charge exor- 

3 : bitantly 
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bitantly for their compliance. But a reflection of fuch general 
application, is not fo much a cenfure on the characters of cer- 
tain clafles of men, as a remark that refers to the circumftances 
on which thofe characters are formed. By the divifion of me- 
chanical labour, manufa@lures of the moft ingenious kinds are 
brought down to the level of ordinary underftandings and com- 
mon hands ; and the limited portions afligned to each, are rea- 
dily performed by habits more eafily acquired than departed 
from : fo that workmen, even upon nice articles, do not al- 
ways require or poffefs more talents than a common country la- 
bourer; and both of them are equally averfe to adopt new rules, 
for a common reafon. By following new inftructions (fetting 
that conftant indication of ignorance, and felf conceit, out of the 
queftion), they are generally difconcerted, they are confcious 
that their former dexterity is funk, they appear to difadvantage, 
fuffler a check in the regular progreffion of their earnings, and 
feek as high an indemnification as they can for humouring an 
employer, contrary to their immediate intereft, their inclinations, 
and prejudices. 

Where new improvements impeach the wifdom of particular 
clafles of men too violently, a projector, however fure he may 
be of his principles, muft have ability of pocket, and fortitude 
of mind, to encounter the fneers of ignorance, the oppofition 
and fpiteful tricks of felf-conceit, and the barefaced impolitions 
of interefted craft, before he can realize his ideas. Hence, new 
articles, or new modes of manufacture, have many obftruétions 
to their introduction, nor can fucceed to eftablifhment, until 
old habits are fubdued, or new fets of workmen trained up with 
attachments and prejudices as ftrong as thofe of the workmen 
whom they fuperfede. . 

From fuch principles and faé&ts, it was no fubject of wonder, 
that Mr. Richardfon fhould experience thofe mortifications in- 
cident to fchemes of innovation. A man who has practifed 
brewing all his life, and who may generally make good beer, 
will not readily fubmit to the correétion of one who tells him he 
has always worked at random, and who propofes to fubject 
his future operations to the teft of inftruments he does not un- 
derftand, and will attribute to the fuggeftions of a whimfical 
brain. The reafonings, indeed, on which he founds his prin- 
ciples, are abundantly too refined and philofophical for common 
brewers to 2pprehend ; and therefore fome time will be required 
before a competent number of brewers can be formed in his 
{fchool. But fhould the inftruments he recommends be efta- 
blifhed by an experience of their utility, formidable as they 
now appear, familiarity will fimplify the application of them toa 
new generation of brewers, who may then be tempted to exult 
over their predeceflors, 


Rev, July, 1785. E Mr, 
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Mr. Richardfon prepared the way for this treatife, by publifh. 
ing Theoretic Hints on an improved Pradlice of brewing Malt Li- 
quors, which was noticed at the time of its publication *, and 
which ferves as a bafis fur that now offered: not that the fub. 
ject is fully exhaufted in the prefent work ; for the art of brew. 
ing to the greate(t profic is ftill kept in referve for perfcnal com. 
munication, on terms to be fettled with the Author. 

The principal object of this work is, from philofophical con. 
fiderations and chemical reafoning, to recommend the applica. 
tion of an inftrument termed a faccharometer, as a teft of the , 
ftrength and other qualities of the liquor in brewing, through 
every ftage of the operation, analogous to the proof of f{pirit by 
the diftilier: that the brewer may be certain of the event of his 
labours, and uniform in his practice, under all variations in the 
qualities of the materials he ufes. But befide reducing the pro- 
cefs of brewing from mere guefs-work, according to arbitrary 
allumptions and ill-founded maxims, to fixed principles, his 
private inftruGions are alfo to include a faving in the article of 
malt, of at leaft 5 per cent. without injuring the ftrength of the 
liquor. ‘Fhe faccharometer, and a book ot tables adapted to it, 
are fold in London, by the Author’s appointment. 

The Author is very full in treating of denfity, expanfion, and 
fermentation; but without entering into an examination of his 
{peculative doctrines, any errors in which may not effect his 
plan for eltimating the aétual alterations produced in the liquor 
jubjected td his tefts, we fhall give an extract that comes di- 
rcGtly to the operation to which they are applied: 

‘ The theory of this procefs is as foilows: the menftruum, or wa- 
ter, employed by the brewer, becomes heavier or more denfe by the 
addition of fuch’ parts of the materials as have been diffolved or ex- 
traéted by, and thence incorporated with it; the operation of bcéling, 
and its fubfequent cooling, ftill adds to the denfity of it, b:7 evaporation 
(as will be hereafter explained), fo that when it is fubmitied to the 
action of fermentation, it is more denfe than at any other period. 

‘ In pafling through this operation of nature, the extraordinary 

ower of which, in changing the form of matter, can only be fhewn 
by its effe&ts, as the mode of action in the production of that change 
mult ever be unknown to us, we find that the fluid we are here 
{peaking of, no fooner begins to ferment than its denfity begins to 
diminifh; and as the fermentation is more or lefs perfect, the fer- 
mentable matter, whofe acceffion we have traced by the increafe of 
denfity, becomes more or lefs attenuated, and in lieu of every par- 
ticle thus attenuated, a {pirituous particle, of lefs denfity than water, 
is produced ; fo that when the liquor is again in a ftate of quietude, 
it is fo much fpecifically lighter than it was before, as the action of 
fermentation has been capable of attenuating the component parts 
of its. acquired denfity ; and, indeed, weve it practicable to attenuate 


the whole, the liquor’ would become lighter or lefs denfe than wa- 
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ter; becaufe the quantity of fpirit produced from, and occupying 


the place of the fermentable matter, would diminith the denlity of 
the water in a degree bearing 1 


latter had increafed it. } 
‘ Hence it is evident that the ftreneth of fermented liquors cannot 


be afcertained by the common doétrine of fpecific gravities, or a 
comparifon of their denfity with that of the fimple clement employed 
in their production ; bit by a particular application of relative or 
comparative gravity, if it may be fo termed ; whence this general 
axiomamay be eitablifhed as a principle, viz. That the aitenuation of 
a given weight of fermentable matter, in any fiuid, will pr duce @ cere 
tain quantity of Jpirit, and that equal quantities of attenuated matter, 
in all fluids, whether of equal or diffcrent denjities, will produce equal 
guantities of Spirit, without any regard to the proportion which fuck at- 
renuation may bear to the denfity of either. ‘The inference is obviouily 
this: if the {pecific gravity of the fluid be noted immediately before 
fermentation, and again at any time after, when the operation has 
entirely ceafed, the difference between the former and the latter will 
indicate the weight of fermentable matter attenuated, and, of courfe, 
the quantity of {pirit produced. ‘That this is approximating very 
hearly to the difcovery of what is termed /rength, in fermented li- 


ome proportion to that in which the 


‘guors, will not, we prefume, be difputed, but that it is not entirely 


competent to the end propofed, will be fhewn in its proper place. 

‘ From what has been faid on this fubjeét, it will readily be col- 
le&ted, that the great ufe of the faccharometer depends on noting the 
different denfity of any fluid in the different ftates wherein 1t may be 
found ; or, in other words, the applying it, by the brewer, for the 
difcovery of the fpecific gravity of every wort, in order to determine 
what poftion of the materials each has imbibed, thence to calculate 
an aggregate of the whole; and from a divilion of that aggregate 
into given portions, to effect an uniform regulation in the product ; 
thereby reaping every advantage attainable from perfection of mate- 
rials, or excellence of procefs, and avoiding every inconvenient 
effect refulting from contrary caufes.’ 

The benehts propofed from this contrivance, are not limited 
to the brewer, but extend to the Legiflature and the Public, as 
will appear from the following paflage: 

‘ The darknefs in which the bufinefs of brewing is involvéd, ex- 
tends even to the legiflature itfelf, as is evinced by the frequent cif- 
putes between brewers and officers of excife, on the fubject of diftin- 
guifhing worts chargeable with the itrong-beer duty, from thofe 
which are to be charged onlv as {mall; and this feems to have oc- 
Cafioned the late act of parliament, for making a feparate and ad- 
vanced charge upon table beer, to be compulfatory upon the brewer 
to brew it alone; that the officer may not be puzzled in applying his 
only means of difcrimination, confilting in dipping his finger.into 
the wort, tafting it, &c. and from thele inftances it may be per- 
ceived, that the finger is or has been a very important agent both to 
the brewer and the revenue officer, in the exercife of their different 
functions. In this ignorance, alfo originate tho/e ridiculous reftric- 
tions which prohibit the mixing of {mall with flrong beer, in order 


to accommodate the palate of any perfon with the liquor he prefers. 
bz Were 
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§2 Poole’s Treatife on Strong Beer, Ale, &cs 


Were the duties charged according to the fpecific gravity of the wort, 
thefe altercations would immediately vanifh, the revenue would be 
increafed, the brewer would be at liberty to make, alter, or com- 
pound his liquor into as many and as various forts, as he has palates 
to pleafe, without fubjeéting himfelf to the interference of the of- 
ficer, or the lath of the law.’ 

The very attempt at refcuing the art of brewing from old- 
wifery and quackery, does Mr. Richardfon credit; and we with 


him the utmoft fuccefs in fo laudable an undertaking. N. 





». 


Art. X. A Treatise on Strong Beer, Ale, &c. Fully explaining 
the Art of Brewing, in the beft Manner; interfperfed with Ob- 
fervations introdudlory to national Benefit; and fhewing the Ab- 
furdity of perverting the ancient Britifh Cufloms. By ‘I’. Poole, 
Butler to the Right Honourable Lady Jane, and Sir Willoughby 
Afton, Bart. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 


ROM a philofophical and chemical brewer, our attention is 
now called to a brewer who, profefles alfo politics and 
poetry! But we apprehend there is a confiderable difference in 
the affinity between ftrong beer and the refpeétive ftudies above 
{pecified. Natural philofophy and chemiftry may produce good 
beer ; but if either politics or poetry approach the mafh tub, the 
event of the operation isin manifeft jeopardy ! However, though 
politics and poetry may prove unfriendly to the preparation of 
beer, we will not be rafh enough to deny that gocd beer may 
fometimes be favourable to either of thofe ftudies. All we can 
fay is, that if it fhould, the inference muft be, that our friend 
Poole is a fad brewer, and totally ignorant of the art of fining 
his liquor: for to come to proof, it is impoffible to believe that 
a bottle of bright, mantling ale could ever infpire fuch a para- 
gragph as the very firft we meet with in this pamphlet: 

* From the genuine plainnefs and fimplicity of my attempt, I 
flatter myfelf, that the Public will not think me too intruding, 
by introducing to their ferious confideration this treatife: on 
which fubject I cannot help obferving, with great aftonifhment, 
more particulariy as it is a theory univerfally pra@tifed through- 
out all this country, that there has not hitherto appeared any 
fixed or general maxim; to account for fuch difadvantages, it 
muft be apprehended, that the lofs of fuch acquirements arifes 
from the perverfenefs of opinions, which have of late moft ob- 
ftinately reigned, as well among the wife conduétors of the helm 
of government as brewers : 

Far better would this nation be, 

In one coalition to join with me. 
And for want of an unanimous ftudy in both arts, as well as 
difregarding the noble precepts of our anceftors, | am forry to 
obferve, from fuch degeneracy of manners, we have fuffered an 
intrufion into this country, of the moft pernicious confequence, 
which 
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which is permitting our enemies to impofe a fubverfion fo de- 
rogatory to our conftitution. Syftems like thele were unknown 
to us in good Queen Elizabeth’s days, and it would have been 
we]l for us, if we had never departed from her example; and to 
fuch we muft allow that this country produced a courtly liquor, 
from the earlieft period down to her glorious reign.” 

We have produced this paragraph as a genuine fpecimen of a 
confufed head, labouring to exprefs fomething, and combining 
a multitude of words fo prepofteroufly, as to deftroy all meaning 
whatever! It is fuch an unhappy ftate of intelleéts, in different 
decrees, that, to our continual mortification, engages fo much 
of our time in the difguftful tafk of reading on!y to condemn. 
We need add no more, than that if the author of the preceding 
work wanted a contraft to fet his own produCion off to advan 
tage, he is under peculiar obligations to Sir Willoughby Af- 
ton’s butler. N 
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serene VILL. has for its text—Luke, xix. 22. 

» 32 * Now fince the religion of Mahomet conftantly admits the 
authority, and appeals to the teftimony of former revelations, the Law 
and the Gofpel; we may, with fome limitation, juftly avail our- 
felves of thefe principles in our enquiry into its truth, 

'© Friastr, if the Koran agrees in hiftorical information and doc- 
trines with prior revelations, without any addition or improvement, 
it is evidently unneceflary ; and, therefore, it feems highly impro- 
bable that it fhould have been revealed. 

‘ Seconp ty, if the Koran contains facts or doétrines contrary to 
thofe which have been already revealed, it ftands felf-condemned as 
an impofture.’ 

That the Koran does contain fuch doctrines, is fhewn at large. 
Some obfervations are afterwards made upon the Mofaic inftitu- 
tions, and upon their comparative imperfeCtion, when oppofed 
to the precepts and fanétions of the Gofpel. The purity and 
perfection of thofe precepts, and the awfulnefs of thofe fanétions, 
are ftated in a very able manner. 

© In the Gofpel,’ fays he, * we have nothing fuperfluous, and no- 
thing perplexing. Every declaration of fin and duty ; every promife 
to engage us to purfue the one, and every threatening to deter us 
from the other, are brought forward with a precifion and fimplicity, 
which leave no room either for the perverfe to cavil, or the impar- 
tial to miftake. There is no vice, which it does not deteét, even 
within the darkeft retreats of the mind. There is no duty, connected 
with the glory of God, the welfare of our neighbour, or the trae 
happinefs of ourfelves, but what it unfolds and illuftrates.’ 

sermon IX. is written on Matth. vii. 16. 

In comprehenfive and profound reafoning, this difcourfe far 
furpaffes all the preceding. To relieve the attention of his read- 
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ers, which indeed is not alittle exercifed, in examining the con- 
tents of this admirable fermon, Mr. W. has, in the laft edition, 
civided it into two parts. The contrary effeéts of Mahome- 
tanifm and Chriftianity upon morals, fcience, and government, 
are traced through a long and clofe train of argumentation ; 
where the beauties crowd upon us fo faft, that we know not how 
to fele& them. 

‘ Of the nations who have embraced Mahometanifm another fea- 
ture equally confpicuous, is a degree of ignorance ftrangely incon- 
fiftent with that inftin&tive emulation, which the improvement of 
neighbouring ftates ufually excites in the vanity of individuals or the 
policy of governors. ‘Their progrefs in fcience, their capacity to in- 
yent, and even their willingnefs to adopt any ufeful or elegant art, 
bear no proportion to their zeal and aétivity in the fupport of their 
religious tenets. ‘Throughout every country where Mahometanifm 
is ptofeffed, the fame deep paufe is made in philofophy: and the 
fame’wide chafm is to be feen between the opportunities of men to 
improve, and their actual improvement.’ 

‘ Such is precifely the ftate of the intellectual world among the 
followers of Mahomet: knowledge is not only neglected, but de- 
fpifed ; not only the materials of it are banifhed, but the very defire 
of recovering and applying them is totally extinguifhed. Hence the 
bold fallies of invention are checked, the patient efforts of induftry 
are unknown, and they who contribute not by their own difcoveries 
to the common ftock, are at the fame time too perverfe to adopt, and 
too proud to revere what has been difcovered by other men. The 
evil is, indeed, hopelefs, when the remedy itfelf is reje€ted with 
loathing and contempt: for how can the Mahometans emerge from 
that ignorance, which they are accuftomed to confider as merito- 
rious? What power of reafon will be fufficient to break the magic 
{pell, which now holds them in bondage to the tyranny of the de- 
{pot, the policy of the prieft, and the bigotry of the vulgar?’ 

With this difmal picture he contrafts the character of Chriftian 
nations; in which the moft diftinguifhing feature is the intelli- 


gence that pervades them. 

‘ Of the Reformation,’ fays he, ‘ indeed, it may be faid without 
the extravagance of partiality, or the declamation of panegyric, 
that no event, which either hiftory has recorded, or philofophy in- 
veltigated, has been attended with fo extenfiye and aufpicious a 
change in private and public life, in the government of nations and 
in the manners of individuals, in the fentiments of the higher ranks 
and the habits of the lower, in the cultivation of every polite attain- 
ment which adorns the mind, and the yet greater improvement of 
every profound icience which invigorates and enlarges it. The pro- 
greflion of knowledge has been conftant in every country where it 
began ; the {fpirit of enquiry has, in every age, communicated itfelf 
to {urrounding nations ; and while our proficiency is fuch as to juf- 
tify us in boaiting of difcoveries, to fome of which former genera- 
tions never reached, and to others of which they never afpired, we 
have the confolation to refle&t, that.a wide and unexplored field ftill 
ies open for the moft unwearied endeavours and the brighteft talents: 
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emulation, and yet that our progrefs is hitherto fo imperfect, as 
to facilitate, not to preclude their moft vigorous exertions. In 
a word, from this eventful period the fpirit of {cience has been 
haftening towards perfeftion. In every country diftinguifhed by the 
Chrifian name, its influence has been felt, and its emulation has 
been known. And when we review mankind as inhabitants of the 
fame globe, and mark the revolutions by which as men, or as na- 
tions, they are diftinguifhed, the charaéter of Chriftian may be de- 
termined by the fuperior degree of intelligence which accompanies 
and adorns it.’ 

‘ Put the refearches of Chriftian nations have not been confined 
only to thofe topics which merely exercife curiofity, or excite ad- 
miration; on the contrary, utility has been united with truth, as 
well in the ftudies of the few,s in the experience of the many. To 
the affairs of men, as well as to the abftractions of philofophy, the 
{-irit of fcience has among ourfelves been applied: the principles 
of government and the rights of men have been afcertained; the 
limits of power and obedience have been defined ; and the rights of 
nations, no longer repofed upon the infecure foundation of habit 
or opinion, have under the influence of philofophy acquired the 
clearnefs of demonftration, and the firmnefs of principle. Since the 

ra of their improvement, the nations of Chriftianity have emulated 

each other in their progrefs towards refinement,’ 

We with it were in our power to tran{cribe the obfervations 
which occur in p. 408, and fome of the following pages. Let 
the following quotation fuffice : 

* How different is the influence of enlightened religion? Taught 
by this, man becomes acquainted with the character of his being. 
Regarding himfelf no longer as the groveling inhabitant of earth, 
he extends his hopes beyond the reach of animal enjoyment. He 
finds himfelf deftined to immortal life; he feels himfelf endued 
with the capacity of eternal happinefs. To this fublime end his 
mind 2]moft involuntarily endeavours to adapt itfelf. His imagi- 
nation, his underftanding, his heart aflume new energy ard.extent, 
as they are employed on fo boundlefs a {cene. And while he looks 
forward to thofe bright profpeéts which religion unfolds to his view, 
fentiments of confcious dignity infinuate themfelves into his mind, 
fo as to purify his taite, and exalt his defires above the grofs and 
fleeting pleafures of this terreftrial ftate.’ 

The importance of what is faid in page 417, compels us to 
quote the paflage at large. 

* Though the exiftence of a Deity has been admitted as well in 
the darkelt as the moft enlightened ages; and though it is equally 
{upported by the teltimony of tradition and the authority of reafon ; 
yet the ideas’entertained of his attributes have been much diverfi- 
fied by various caufes in the conititution of men’s minds, or in the 
circumftances of their fituation. 'The Northern nations, ferce and 
unpolithed in, their manners, affailed by the feverities of an incle- 
ment fky, and habituated to the contemplation of dreary wattes or 
rugged mountains, have arrayed their deities in every terrible qua- 
lity. Among the inhabitants of the Eait, whofe tempers feem to 
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that our own fuccefs has indeed been fo rapid as to animate their 
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be caft in a fofter mould, and whofe fenfes are accuftomed to more 
delicate and more beautiful profpects of nature, the characters of 
their Gods wear a lovelier afpect. ‘The fame propenfity in the wor. 
fhipper to affimilate the object of his worfhip to his own rulin 
paflions, or his own favourite tenets, may be traced through indi. 
viduals and feéts. The God of the benevolent man is, in his con. 
templation, furrounded with the mild luftre of benevolence ; the 
God of the malignant is feen only with frowns of difpleafure, and 
armed with the thunderbolt of vengeance. In the Deity of Zeno 
we perceive much of the fullen dignity and harfh inflexibility, in 
which the philofopher himfelf placed the fupreme good ; and upon 
the fame principles Epicurus afcribed to his Gods that exemption 
from the folicitude of care, and the buftle of activity, which he re. 
prefented as effential to happinefs, both human and divine. But 
in the God whom Chriftians are commanded to adore, none of thofe 
imperfections can be difcerned, which are ufually and juftly im- 
puted to the peculiar fentiments of individuals, or the general ha- 
bits of nations. Without the jargon of fcience, and without the 
rant of enthufiafm, he is prefented to us with all the perfections 
-which were ever afligned to the divinity, by the reafon of the con- 
templative philofopher, or the fancy of the enraptured poet. 

« And here it well deferves our notice, that while the human under- 
ftanding has been chiefly employed in inveftigating the a4/c/ute ex- 
iftence of Ged's attributes, divine revelation ufually exhibits them ina 
relative, and therefore a more intelligible and more intérefling point 
of view. He is our Father, by whom we are protected; he 1s our 
Counfellor by whom we are initruéted in the duties of our ftation ; 
he is our Judge by whom we fhall be hereafter exalted to the no- 
bleft enjoyments, or condemned to the moft dreadful torments. Do 
not thefe reprefentations of the Deity, pafs more eafily into the un- 
deritanding, and work more forcibly on the affetions, than the 
profoundett refearches of philofophers into the nature of infinity, or 
the moft folid chain of arguments on the connection of caufe and 
effeé&t? Indeed the facred writers are always moregintent on fanéti- 
fying our hearts, than on amufing our imagination. Hence they ° 
abound with fuch reprefentations of our Creator, as are likely to 
produce not tranfient and wild admiration, but calm and perma- 
nent confidence. Hence too, the attributes of God are fo fre- 
quently and fo pertinently united with the duties of man. Inftead 
of bewildering us in intricate and abftrufe fpeculations upon unity, 
they tell that we are to worfbip the Lord our|\God, and him only we 
are to ferve. Inftead of multiplying curious and difputable diftinéti- 
ons about the abftraét effence, and the negative or pofitive properties 
of fpiritual and corporeal beings, they emphatically pronounce 
God to be a fpirit; and to this fpeculative dogma they inftantly 
affix a practical precept; for we are therefore to worfoip him in 


Spirit and in truth.’ 


After. {peaking of the manner in which the facred writers 
defcribe the glories of another ftate, Mr. W. in page 430 
jays, 

‘ In thefe reprefentations there are no impure or fantaftic ideas : 
all is fimple, yet majeftic; all is wonderful, yet credible; all is 
captivating, and at the fame time inftructive.’ 
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Having in Part the firft fhewn the effects of Mahometanifm 
and Chriftianity upon the human underftanding, he proceeds in 
Part II. to examine their influence upon the moral powers of 
‘man. The fame uninterrupted dignity of fentiment, and the 
fame unimpaired vigour of language, pervade the whole of this 
enquiry. In the clofe of the Sermon he reviews what he had be- 
fore advanced concerning the characters of Chrift and Mahomet, 
and the evidence and genius of their refpective religions. How 
eloquent and how juit is the following contraft ! 

‘ When the character of Mahomet was compared with the cha- 
raéter of Chrift, the contraft was moft ftriking. In the pretended 
prophet of Arabia we difcovered, under the mafk of religious zeal, 
the combined vices of luft, cruelty, and worldly ambition in his 
motives ; and of worldly craft in his meafures. But in the bleffed 
Redeemer of mankind we contemplated, with reverential love and 
gratitude, the moft enlarged philanthropy, united with the mott 
fublime devotion; a dignity tempered by meeknefs, and an humi- 
lity quite remote from meannefs; a confiftency which no variety, of 
fituation could fhake; a difintereftednefs, which no temptations of 
fecular glory could feduce; a fortitude, calm without infenfibility ; 
exemplary without oftentation, and equally f{uperior to the afflictions 
of life, and to the tortures of death.’ 

The conclufion is fo fenfible, and at the fame time fo candid, 
that we fhall produce the whole: 

‘ While, however, we cleave to the truth, with fteadinefs of 
judgment and in fincerity of fpirit, let us be difpofed to lament, 
rather than to rail at, the oppofition of thofe who have not been 
hitherto brought by the providence of God within the pale of the 
Chriitian Church. ‘Though juftified in our own faith by the folemn 
teftimony of our own confciences, we are very incompetent judges 
of the known, as well as of many unknown difficulties, which, arifing 


- from early prepofleffion, from habitual perfuafion, from an honett 


dread of change in the awful concerns of religion, or from a re- 
verential and fond attachment to the fuppofed virtues and fanétity 
of their admired prophet, may have prevented the followers of Ma- 
homet from yielding to arguments, which they are unable to con- 
fute, Though bound to accept with thankfulnefs the gracious offers 
of falvation which have been made to ourfelves, we cannot difcern 
all the wife and excellent purpofes, which the moral governor of the 
univerfe may ultimately accomplifh, by the ignorance or errors, in 
which many of his creatures are yet involved. In refpeét, therefore, 
to the revelation which is calculated to enlighten that ignorance, 
and to reform thofe errors, we act up to the full meafure of our 
duty, if we embrace it without hypocrify, if we defend it without 
bitternefs, and if, whilft we labour to diffeminate its glorious truths, 
we ferioufly endeavour to make it the rule of our own condué, no 
lefs than of our belief. By thefe means we hall moft effectually 
and moft honourably adorn the religion we profefs; we fhall recom- 
mend it to the approbation of the wife and good; we fhall protect 
it from the affaults of the perverfe and profligate; and fhall gra- 
@ually become the inftruments of giving complete effect to the bene- 
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volent defigns of that Being, who, in his own good time, will 
afluredly bring a!l the various nations of the world into one fold, 
under one fhepherd, Jefus Chrif the righteous.’ 

Sermon X. is added in the fecond edition ; the text is 
Mark, xvi. 15. 

This Difcourfe is throughout original, both in its matter 
and its form. Mr. W. ftates fome of the reafons which pre- 
vented the earlier propagation of the Gofpel. 

‘ The want of a large and liberal intercourfe among the inha- 
bitants of the earth, prevented for atime the diffufion of Chriitian 
knowledge. When nations became known to each other, the ob- 
jects to which their attention was generally turned, had but little 
connection with the concerns of religion. Some were intent upon 
amafling wealth, and fome upon grafping dominion. The traveiler 
was content with gratifying a vacant curiofity; andthe philofopher 
was chiefly employed in exploring the works of nature, without 
transferring his obfervations to any fubject of utility; or in remark- 
ing the diflimilarities of opinion and manners that exift among 
mankind, without the opportunity, or even the with to reform 
them.’ ‘To thefe caufes he adds, the wild and romantic object of 
the crufades, and the outrageous excefles committed during their 
continuance. 

_ © In fucceeding times the labours of Chriftian countries have 
been vigoroufly and fuccefsfully employed rather in the improve. 
ment of religion, than in the propagation of it. Its evidenc-s have 
been colleéted ; its doétrines have been elucidated ; the attacks of 
its enemies have been repelled; and the morals of its profeflors, 
upon the whole, have been purified. ‘The powers and views of the 
human underftanding are limited: and probably to the compreflion 
of that ftrength which has been exerted upon the proofs and il- 
Juftrations of Chriftianity, where it is believed, may be afcribed the 
juft and enlarged notions which now prevail in the nations of Eu- 
rope. If more had been attempted, lefs, probably, Would have been 

erformed: if our zeal had been chiefly directed to the diffufion of 
the Gofpel, our ideas of its ufe might have been lefs correct and lefs 
comprchenfive.’ 

He afterwards fhews that we have no reafon, upon the whole, 
to be very forry * that the propagation of Chriftianity has been 
delayed.’ This affertion is bold, but defended with a degree 
of ability that juftifies his boldnefs. Mr. W. afterwards ex- 
amines fome metaphyfical arguinents upon thé moral govern- 
ment of God in permitting a variety of religions. He then 
analyfes, with wonderful acutenefs, the pofitions of certain 
writers, who think it § indifferent what religion men profefs, 
while they practife good morality.” In the profecution of this 
enquiry, he makes fome excellent obfervations upon the Uni- 
verfal Prayer of Pope. From thefe general reafonings he de- 
{cends to a ftatement of the caufes which are likely to favour 
the propagatioa of the Gofpel among the Gentoos and Maho- 
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metans; and explains very judicioufly the methods which are 


moft likely to effect their convertion. 
 ¢ The leading, the eflentia], the moft indubitable, and the moft im- 
portant doctrines of Chriitianity, mutt be propofed to the eaflern 
nations exprefied in the cleareft language, and {upported by the 
moft luminous arguments. When the errors and prejudices of thofe 
whom we inftruct, are in fome meafure fubdued ; and when their 
minds have been gradually prepared for a fuller delineation of evan- 
elical truth, we may ¢éev, and then only, venture to propofe 
thofe dogtrines which are of a more myfterious and recondite na- 
ture. We muft difclofe them gradually, and with a fpirit of the 
mott enlarged toleration to thofe perfons, whofe fcruples cannot be 
entirely vanquifhed, and whofe errors cannot be at once removed. 

‘In overcoming the rooted and favourite prepofleflions of the 
Gentoos and Mahometans, there doubtlefs will be room for the 
moft accurate difcrimination, and for the niceft delicacy. Their 
jonorance muft be treated with tendernefs, and their well-meant, 
though miftaken piety, will demand fome portion even of reverence. 
Every truth we communicate, muft be affifted and recommended by 
the method in which it is to be communicated. It muft carry 
along with it the brighteft and moft unequivocal evidence, not only 
of the firm conviction it has impreffed upon the judgment of the 
teacher, but of the amiable effects which it has wrought upon his 
temper, his actions, and his words. 

‘ [ would have it underftood, that no artifice, however plaufible, 
no force, however indireét, fhould be employed by protettant mif- 
fionaries ; and that my wifh is rather to have Chriltianity taught as 
a true revelation, than to fee it eftablifhed fuddenly upon the ruins 
of any falfe religion, which may have formerly prevailed. By thefe 
means we fhall obtain all the advantages, which the Romans en- 
joyed, by tolerating the cuftomary worthip and ancient theology of 
the nations whom they governed; and furely, from the fuperior 
excellence of the doétrines which we endeavour to difleminate, and 
by which we profefs to be ourfelves directed, we fhall ftand a fairer 
chance of making converts, than a heathen mifiionary; and fhall 
derive greater benefits from thofe who are converted, than paganifm 
could confer cn its fincereft and warmett votaries.’ 

Having confuted the objections of philofophers in the former 
part of the Sermon, he replies to fome cavils of a lefs liberal, 
but of a more pernicious kind, which our fubjects ip the Eaft 
are not unlikely to alledge. 

* At prefent it may be faid, the credulous Mahometan, and fu- 
perflitious Gentoo, are unafpiring in their views, and tractable in 
their difpofitions. Their opinions do not difturb our tranquillity, 
and their ceremonies only provoke our contempt. But if they 
fhould hereafter fee the fallacy of the one, and the abfurdity of the 
other: if they fhould catch the manly and aétive fpirit, which dif- 
tinguifhes the inhabitants of Chriftian countries: if the bo!der ex- 
ercife of their intellectual faculties fhould beget a juiter fenfe of 
their civil and political rights, what may be the effeéts of fach a 
revolution vpon us? Actuated by nobler feelings than they have 
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hitherto experienced, they will quickly exchange confidence for 
diftruit, and fubmiffion for refittance. ‘They will compel us in our 
turn, to drag the yoke of fervitude ; or they will drive us from their 
fhores as a race of mercile{s ruffians, and infatiable plunderers.’ 

‘ Now on the broad and folid principles of philanthropy and re- 
velation, I fee nothing in this popular objection which ought ta 
fhake our conviction, or to ilaken our aétivity. A religion which 
enlivens the induftry, and animates the courage of thofe who pro- 
fefs it; which awakens in them a more correct and more exquifite 
fenfe of their duties as men, and their importance as citizens; fuch 
a religion, I fay, carries with it many bright proofs of its utiljty 
and its truth. May we not then expect that the Philofopher will 
view the fcheme I am propofing with fixed approbation, and that 
the, Chriftian will embrace it with ardent fondneis ?’ 

On the practicability of this fcheme he-thus expatiates : 

_ © When European cuftoms have been in fome degree introduced 
among the Hindoos, we fhall find them lefs folicitous for the ob- 
fervance of Eaftern ceremonies. When Europ an {cience has dawned 
upon their minds, we may fee them lefs tenacious of their old opi- 
nions. The aufpicious efi: cts of our laws will create fome kind of 
prejudice in favour of our religion; and when they find it fo per- 
feétly exempt from the fanguinary and intolerant fpirit of Maho- 
metanifm, they may by degrees be brought to hiten to the evi- 
dences by which it is fupported, and the fanétions by which it is 
enforced. For incorporating their laws with our own, we have 
formed a plan, the completion of which is likely to do honour ta 
our national policy and national magnanimity. Yet if we mean 
only to exempt the inhabitants of the Eaft from temporary incon- 
venience and oppreflion; if we do not intend to exalt them gra- 
dually in the fcale of focial creatures; if we exert no endeavours 
for enlarging the fphere of their future fpecuiation, and moral im- 
provement, we hall leave the work fhamefully imperfect; and fub- 
ftitute, I fear, felfifh cunning for genuine and enlarged wifdom, 
It would, indeed, be a reined {pecies of mockery to hold out the 
bleffings of a free and equitable government, to thofe who are too 
ignorant to underftand, and too languid to enjoy them.’ 

The Notes are numerous and learned; they abound with 
quotations from profane and ecclefiaftical hiftorians, and with 
references to original writers in the oriental languages, In the 
Note on page 83, Mr. W. encounters, and, we think, re- 
futes fome paradoxical opinions of Bayle, on the comparative 
force of the fanctions employed by Manometaniim and Chrift- 
ianity. The whole of this Note deierves an attentive perufal 
from the philofophical reader, We fhall, however, point out 
a little overfight. The Profeffor, in p. xv. tells us, that the 
happinefs of man is relative, not merely to his capacity, but to 
his defires. Yet in p. xviii. he fpeaks of the mifconceptions 
of thofe, who, becaufe defire is neceflary to the exiftence of 
good, would make the ftrength of defire the meafure of that 
good. Mr. W. to be confiftent, fhould have faid the fole 
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meafure. It were to be wifhed, that this train of metaphyfical 
teafoning had been purfued a little farther; and that Mr. W. 
had calculated the effects, which the expelation of endlefs ree 
wards produces as fuch upon the minds of good men. Should 
he ever think it worth while to fupply this deficiency, he will 
perhaps thank us for pointing out a paflage in Plutarch which 
relates to his fubjeé&t, and which is at once philofophical and 
eloquent: To te wroal dnmafev 7 psxpov ndtv diapipew doxk moos 
giv AWELpOY ADOPATIY owe. Te yae XiAia x Toe (aU pha x00] 0 
Simwvidny Erny Srypn TiS kswv CeOpisos, [ccAAOV dE jnophoy TE Boani= 
tarov suyans. Vol. ii. p. 141. Edit. Xyland. 

Ariftotle in the 14th chap. of Book I. De Moribus, has dif- 
cuffed the great queftion of the Summum Bonum with wonderful 
fubtlety, in oppofition to- the Platonifts; and his opinion has 
been in part adopted by fomé later Philofophers. It would 
have given us great fatisfaction to know, what ufe Mr. W. 
would have made of it, or what explanations he would have 
annexed to it. 

In the Note on p. 304, are fome very fenfible obferva2- 
tions on miracles. They are not, perhaps, altogether ori- 
ginal; but they contain the fubftance of all that has been 
hitherto urged upon this momentous fubject. 

In the Note on p. 358, is a curious quotation from the 
Gofpel of Barnabas. The Note on p. 430 is employed againft 
Mr. Gibbon, and contains one very fenfible argument, which has 
not been ufed by any preceding writer in this controverfy,. 

‘ Even from the teftimony of Mr. Gibbon, if we attend to his 
fa&s, without affenting implicitly to his opinions, it appears, that 
Chriftianity had in fome degree contributed to the moral improve- 
ment of that empire, which under the inaufpicious influence of 
Paganifm had been plunged in the fouleft immoralities. Frailties, 
abfurdities, and crimes are to be found in thofe who wielded the 
{ceptre after the eftablifhment of Chriftianity; bat the catalogue is 
not fo numerous, or fo black and portentous, as that which prefents 
itfelf, to the difpaffionate enquirer, in the preceding ages. We 
are not fhocked with the cold ard deliberate inhumanity of a Ti- 
berius, with the outrageous debaucheries, and frantic cruelties of 
a Nero, with the grofs fenfualities of a Vitellius, with the difguft- 
Ing puerilities and odious barbarities of a Domitian.’ 

The limits of our Review will not permit us to give the 
fequel of this very interefting Note. 

_ From the general view we have taken of the fubjects difcuffed 
in thefe Difcourfes, and from the particular paflages which we 
have quoted from them, our Readers will be induced to give us 
Credit for the fincerity and juftnefs of our praife. Mr. W.’s- 
Work is indeed accommodated to Chriftians of every fect, and 
to fcholars of every clafs, The philofopher will be inftrudted 
by the depth of its refearches, and the infidel will often be 
ftageered 
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ftaggef®d by the force of its reafoning. The man of curiofity 
will be delighted at the ftcres of rare and recondite inidrmation 
‘which it lays open, and the man or tafte will be captivated with 
the various and fhining beauties which adorn its ftyle. 


P.rr, 
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PoLITICAL. 3 
Art. 12. An Explanation of the Propofal for the Liquidation of 
the National Debt. 8vo. 1s. Liaw. 1785. 


HIS explanation has but an obfcuré reference to the publica- 
tion * to which it appertains, and is moreover not very clear 
in itfelf; fo that as we are not now in poffeilion of the original 
propofal, it may be fufficient to apprize thofe who are, of the ap- 


pearance of this fupplement. N, 


Art. 13. Difcurfory Thoughts on the late A&s of Parliament, 
wiz. Medicine, Horfe, Window, Poft, Plate, &c. With an Ad. 
drefs to the Farmers, contending that they, and poor Apple, 
Turf, and Coal-Carriers, are not obliged by the Horfe Ac to 
enter their Horfes, becaufe Neceflity may prompt them to ride. 
Alfo pointing out the parliamentary Remedy for the Grievance 
People fultain by the equivocal wording of the Horfe and Medi- 
cine Acts. By Francis Spilfbury, Soho-fquare, London. 8vo. 15, 
The language of our ftatutes is certainly a difgrace to the country, 

no lefs than to the profeflion which adheres to it. Every claufe in 

an act of parliament includes all the fynonymous appellatives that 
can be brought together, all the varieties of expreffion, fingular and 
plural combined, with all the particles and expletives that can be 
crowded among them, in order to confound what ought to be con- 
veyed in the cleareft pofiible manner to the underflandings of thofe 
who are bound to obey it. But in thefe tedious jumbles, the induf- 
trious compilers not only labour to diftract the reader, but very 
frequently until they lofe fight of their own purpofe, and intangle 
the fubject into fuch inexplicable perplexity, that we are driven to 
the courts to obtain the fantion of their learned expofition: and 


when the venerable fages of the law are forced to confefs their in- | 
ability, the legiflature are reduced to patch up their own work year _ 


after year, with explanations and amendments ! 


In an inftance of this complexion that came home to himfelf, Mr. © 
Spilfbury has had the courage to undertake a commentary on the | 
medicine act; and from his fuccefs in extricating himfelf from the! 


letter of it, has extended his views to the invalidating feveral other 
ftatutes; fo that fhould he meet with no checks in his career, there 
is fome reafon to apprehend that he may at length endeavour to un- 


dermine and overiet the whole body of our ftatute law! But though § 


we may diflike the form of our parliamentary aéts, we cannot fufter 
a fcheme of {uch an alarming extent to go on without entering 4 
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protelt arainft it; yet Mr. Spilfbury, whatever may be his inci 
tion, 1s not the Samion who is to pull down Weltminfter-hall: for 
though objections to ftyle, when we read merely to underftand a fub- 
ject, might expofe us to the accufation of cavilling, yet we have as 
jut a claim to grammar, and clear expreflion, from a compounder of 
drucs, as from a compounder of law ; and more efpecially, when they 
cntrude into each other’s province. Had this fpecific againit the 
medicine, horfe, window, pot, plate, and other late ftatutes, been 
fabmitted to the revilion of fome literary friend, the mixture mighe 
have been rectified and clarified to a higher degree of ftrength, by 
erations that feem to be beyond the Author’s prefent line of 


e 
AMERICAN. N 


Art. 146 An Addrefs to the Loyal Part of the Britifh Empire, and 
the Friends of Monarchy throughout the Globe. By John Cru- 
den, Efq; Prefident of the Affembly of the United Loyalifts, and 
late Commiffioner of Sequeftered Eftates in Carolina, &c, 8vo. 
29 pages. No Publifher’s Name, nor Price. 

The fate of the American loyalifts in the fouthern provinces is 
peculiarly dittrefling. Itis ftated that they took refuge in Florida, 
under the promife of protection from the Britifh government, but 
on the event of the peace, found themfelves left, unnoticed, in 
the hands of the Spaniards, to whom that province was ceded, and 
by whom they were ordered to quit it! In this exigence they have 
impowered Mr. Cruden, one of their number, whom they chofe for 
their prefident, to negociate a lottery, on the plan of our ftate Jot- 
tery, only for dollars initead of pounds, to procure them prefent 
relief. In treaties between itates, the fate of individuals is over- 
looked, and feldom allowed to interrupt the mutual conveniency of 
their general arrangements. But thefe arrangements having taken 
place, that policy which has ‘fo little conneétion with the moral ob- 
ligations that regulate the tranfactions between man and man, can- 
not now want a prudent motive for attending, as far as poflible, to 
the diitrefles of thofe who have really fuffered by their adherence to 
the caufe of the Britifh government ; a confideration which, we hope, 
has not efcaped our rulers, however highly ftatefmen may be elevated 
above the fine feelings of humanity. N 

MILITARY, €&e. . 
Art. 15. 4 Treatife on Ancient Armour and TVeapons, illuftrated 
by Plates taken from the original Armour in the Tower of Lon- 
don, and other Arfenals, Mufeums, and Cabinets, By F. Grofe, 

Efq; F.A.S. 4to. 5s. Hooper. 1785. 

This is the firft number of a work which the Author propofes ta 
comprize within the compafs of eight numbers, each of which wiil 
contain fix plates, with two fheets~ of letter-prefs: to be continued 
monthly, till completed. The following extract from the preface 
will explain more particularly the nature of the undertaking: 

‘ Having, in the courfe of my refearches into the military anti- 
quities of this country *, in vain fought for fome treatife exhibiting 
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The Author bas been long employed on a Hiitory of the Britith 
Army i:om the time of the conqueit, to the reign of King George I. 
which hiftory, we are informed, is now far advanced. 
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a feries of authentic delineations, and defcriptions of the differeng 
kinds of armour and weapons ufed by our anceftors! I conceived 
that a work of that kind would not be an unacceptable addition to 
the antiquarian and military libraries, and might alfo be ufeful to 
f{culptors, painters, and defigners, and enable them to avoid thofe 
anachronifms and violations of the couffume, which we too often 
meet with in works otherwife excellently performed, 

‘The chief fources from which I have drawn my examples, are 
the armour and weapons themfelves, preferved either in the public ar- 
fenals or private cabinets ; but as feveral fpecimens are wanting in 
thofe_repofitories, I have, to fupply the deficiency, occafionally 
availed myfelf of the affiftance of fepulchral monuments, the great 
feals of our kings and ancient barons, and figures on painted glafs: 
but thefe as fparingly and cautioufly as poflible, and only in the 
cafe above-mentioned. For the hiftorical part I have confulted a 
variety of gloflaries, military writers, and ancient manufcript in- 
ventories of armour, both in the public libraries and thofe of my 
friends. 

‘ Although I mean to confine this work chiefly to the confidera- 
tion of Englifh armour, worn from the conqueft to the time of its 
difufe; I fhall, occafionally, fo far digrefs, as to give a few plates 
of fuch pieces of ancient or foreign armour as are judged authentic, 
curious, and have not been before publifhed. 

© In order the more clearly to inveftigate my fubjeé, I thal], in 
imitation of mathematical writers, define and defcribe every article 
or piece of armour, piece by piece, its conftruétion and ufe, and 
afterwards give a general hiftory of armour and arms, fhewing their 
original forms and materials, with their fucceflive improvements, 
aad thé different laws and regulations made refpeéting them, with 
their prices, 

‘ The alterations in defenfive armour caufed by the ufe of gun 
powder, the armour direéted by our ftatutes to be worn and kept by 
the different ranks of people, its gradual and final difufe. 

‘Such is the plan of this work, in the execution of which no 
pains have or will be fpared, the plates being etched in a free pain- 
ter-like manner, will, 1t is conceived, give them a more picturefque 
appefance, than they would have derived from the ftiffnefs of the 
graver. They are the work of the ingenious Mr. Joan Hami- 
Ton, Vice Prefident of the Society of Artifts of Great Britain.’ <$, 
Art. 16. Some Obfervations on the Miiitia, with a Sketch of a 

Plan for the Reform of it. 8vo. 1s. Egerton. 1785. 

This traé&t contains a plan for leffening the expence of the militia, 
chiefly by a reduétion of the numbers called out to the annual exer- 
cife, which the Author fays, * exclufive of the lofs of thirty thou- 
fand men’s labour, for twenty-eight days, cofts government a very 
confiderable fum of money, without any proportionate good re- 
fulting from it.’ 

The general outlines of this plan are, That the numbers of mi- 
litia-men now allotted for each county, although (as he fays) by no 
means in proportion to their population, fhall continue unaltered. 
To prevent the time of fervice of a whole battalion terminating at 
or near the fame time, each battalion to be divided into five equal 
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arts Or diftriats, to be numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. That a ballot 
‘hall be made on the firft of December next for tne whole, the men. 
belonging to the diftrict No. 1, to be enrolled for one year, thofe of 
No. 2, for two years, and thofe of the numbers 3, 4, and 5, for 
three, four, and five years; after the expiration of thofe periods, 
every diftri€ conftantly to enroll their men for five years; by this 
arrangement oily one fifth of a battalion will be entitled to theit 
difcharge in anyone year. 

All fubftitutes to be inhabitants of the places for which they ferve, 
and to have refided there at leaft three years. The clothing to be 
jflued every five years, inftead of three, as at prefent, and the thirty 
fhillings now allowed for the purchafe, to be lowered to twenty-five. 

The ferjeants, who, according to the prefent act, may be appoint- 
ed in the proportion of one to twenty private men, to be reduced to 
that of one to fifty; thefe to be paid and annually clothed, as ufual. 
Corporals. to be appointed in the fame proportion, who are to be 
allowed two guineas yearly, over and above their daily pay of one 
fhilling ; and from among them, the vacancies of ferjeants are to 
be filled up. Drummers to be reduced to the proportion of one to 
an hundred private men, and alfo annually clothed. Neither fer- 
jeant-major nor drum-major allowed. 

Previous to the annual exercife, the adjutant to aflemble and ex- 
ercife the ferjeants and corporals for fourteen days, during which 
time the latter are to receive pay. 

One diftrict, or fifth of a battalion, to be exercifed annually for 
twenty-nine days, and to be allowed two days for coming, the like 
for returning, and one day for the delivery of their arms and clothes 
into the ftores, making in the whole thirty-four days; for which time 
they are to be paid fixpence a day, with an allowance of half a gui- 
nea each at their breaking up, fubject to deductions for any damage 
done to their arms, accoutrements, or clothing. 

One field-officer, one captain, two lieutenants, and two enfigns 
to attend the exercife: thefe to be nominated by the colonel. If the 
field-officer does not attend, a captain to be added. To thefe offi- 
cers the following pay to be allowed: commanding-officer twelve 
fhillings per diem, captain ten fhillings, lieutenant four fhillings and 
eight-pence, and enfign three fhillings and eight-pence. The men 
wee exercifed twice a day the firft fortnight, the laft fortnight once 
a day. 

The Author of this plan feems to have very little practical know- 
ledge of the fubject on which he writes. To fuppofe that drilling a 
raw country fellow for twenty-nine days in five years, will teach 
him the ufe of arms, is a notion fcarcely inferior in abfurdity to 
the propofal of reducing the number of the ferjeants, who in all 
regiments, but more particularly in the militia, are the nerves and 
finews of the corps. By this regulation, the diftri&t No. 5, will not 
be exercifed till the year before they muft be difcharged. 

The allowance of fix-pence per diem for the pay of the private 
militia-man, may do for his fubfiftence during the month, and will, 
perhaps, be better for him than a greater allowance; but every mi- 
litia captain can teftify that the additional half guinea will be 
dyfaeient for putting him in any tolerable repair, the: majority of 
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militia men, on joining their regiment, commonly wanting af leaft 
a fhirt, fhoes, and ftockings, which the fifteen fhillings now allowed 
will fcarcely purchafe. 

The method propofed for preventing a great number of militia 
men from being difcharged at the fame time, is, in general, unne- 
ceflary ; deaths, difcharges, defertions, and the procraftination of the 
courts of lieutenancy, have already, in a great meafure, prevented 
that inconveniency. The propofed regulation refpecting fubftitutes, 
is already a law. 

One propofition, however, merits attention, viz. the affociating 
two or three of the fmallier counties into one battalion of not lefs 
than 400 men; fmall battalions, acting as feparate corps, being on 
fervice, fwallowed up by their own internal guards; and their ftaff 
are as full and expenfive to government as thofe of the ftrongett 
regiments. 

he Author then propofes fome regulations for an embodied re- 
giment of militia, which do not feem lefs exceptionable than thofe 
before mentioned: he alfo compares the yearly expences of a bat- 
talion on the prefent eftablifhment, with thofe of one formed on his 
plan, and from the difference computes the annual favings that would 
accrue to the Public, on the whole body of militia; this he ftates 
at near eighty thoufand pounds, not confidering, that if by fuch 
faving the militia is rendered unfit for immediate fervice, which we 
dare affirm would, in this inftance, be the cafe, the whole remaining 
coft will be entirely thrown away. Gro.— 
Art. 17. Authentic Copy of the Proceedings of a General Court 
Martial, held at the Horfe-Guards, Nov. 9, 1784, &c. on Hugh 
Debbieg, Efq; one of the Colonels of the Corps of Engineers. 
‘4to. 33. Almon. 

Col. Debbieg was brought to this trial, on two charges exhibited 
againft him by the Duke of Richmond. The fum of the whole 
matter, as it- appeared to the court, will be fufficiently underftood, 
from the following copy of their opinion and judgment, viz. 

‘ The court martial, after due deliberation upon the whole mat- 
ter, are of opinion, that Colonel Hugh Debbieg is guilty of each 
article of the charge exhibited againft him, viz. ! 
Of * writing.to. his Grace Charles Duke of Richmond, Lenox, 
and Aubigny, Matter-General of his Majefty’s Ordnance, his com- 
arog officer, feveral unbecoming letters fince the month of 
June laft, containing indecent and difrefpeétful expreffions towards 
him, and groundlefs and injurious imputations of partiality and 
oppreffion in the difcharge of his duty as Mafter-General of the 
Ordnance, to the prejudice of good order and military difcipline.’ 
And of *‘ writing difrefpectfully in the month of Auguft laft, of 
the faid Duke of Richmond, &c. Mafter-General of his Majefty’s 
Ordnance, his commanding officer, to Major-General James 
Bramham, the Chief Engineer, and in terms obvioufly tending 
to depreciate the conduct of him the faid Mafter-General, in the 
opinion of the faid Chief Engineer, and of the Corps of 
* Engineers, to the prejudice of good order and military difcipline.’ 

« And having, in confideration of the high charaéter of the faid 
Colonel. Debbieg, as an oflicer, and his meritorious fervices, which 
confideration 
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fonfideration alone could have induced them to give fo lenient-a 
fentence for crimes which they muft conceive to be highly detri- 
mental, and tending to produce the worft confequences to the fer- 
vice, do adjudge, that he the faid Colonel Hugh Debbieg be repri- 
manded in open court; and that he do alfo make a fubmiffion to 
the Duke of Richmond, &c. Mafter-General of his Majefty’s Ord- 
nance, in the following terms: 
‘ ¢ My Lord Duke, de 

« In compliance with the judgment of this court martial, I do de- 
clare my great concern, that I fhould have made ufe of expreffions 
in my correfpondence with your Grace, my fuperior officer, which, 
in the opinion of the court, tended to the prejudice of good order 
and military difcipline.’ 

Copies of all the letters that paffed between the duke and the 
colonel, on which thefe proceedings were founded, are given in this 
publication, with the evidence at large; and the whole will, no 
doubt, be particularly acceptable and inftructive to military readers. 

IRELAND. 


Art. 18. An Addrefs to the King and People of Ireland, upon 
the Syftem of Final Adjuftment contained in the Twenty Propo- 
fitions which have paffed the Britifh Houfe of Commons, and are 
now before the Britifh Houfe of Lords. 8vo. 1s. Defbrow, St. 
Martin’s Court. 1785. : 

The Author of this Addrefs confiders not only the prefent propo- 
fitions as inadmiflible by Ireland, but goes farther to a declaration 
that no fuch fyftem of commercial equalization can be formed con- 
fiftently with the independence claimed by each of the contra¢ting 
parties. The fanguine patriot, fays he, will afk, ‘ Can no expedient 
be ftruck out, no middle line be drawn conciliatory of both? My 
anfwer is, independence knows no expedient; fhe admits no middle 
line; fhe fuffers not joint tenancy, nor even coparcenary, preclud- 
ing every internal participation, whether legiflative, commercial, or 
minifterial; her very effence is diftinét, that effential quality per- 
vades her every faculty and function, claiming a diftinét re(pective 
exercife of each, even in her imperial joint executive over all.’—— 


_ 
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to take the lead, neither can, without violation to herfelf, fubmit to 
follow. If then Great Britain accedes, and bids Ireland take the 
lead, Great Britain makes her conittitution the price of Ireland’s 
acceptance of this participation in her trade and commerce. Does 
Ireland accede and confent to follow, her conftitution becomes the 
purchafe of it.’ 

According to this doctrine, we have been labouring very earneftly 
to twilt a rope of fand ! 


La w. 
Art.19. The Cafe of Chriflopher Atkinfon, Efq. ftated at large ; 
together with a complete Account of all his Commiffion Tranf- 
actions with the honourable Commiffioners for victualling his 
Majeity’s Navy *. 4to. 3s. Almon. 1785. 
Art. 20. A Supplement to the Cafe of Chriftopher Atkinfon, Efq. 
ftated at large, 4to. 3d. Almon, &c. 


® Written by himfelf, 
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The complicated detail of Mr. Atkinfon’s tranfactions with the 
Navy board will fcarcely be attended to by any readers, fo much as 
by thofe who intereit themfelves either for or againit the profecution. 
Yc is no part of our province to enter into the the merits of the cafe, 
with a view to decide between this unfortunate gentleman and his 
judges; we have only to regret that a perfon of his commercial 
eminence fhould, by azy means whatever, be reduced to the neceflity 
of appeabing to the Public in the circumitances under which he now 
writes: and fhould his character, as many believe, have fuffered 
from conftruttive, rather than direct criminality, his fate will intitle 


him, under that perfuafion, to the fympathy of every feeling mind. ‘VY, 


Art, a1. 4 Refutation of the Cafe of Chriflopher Atkinfon, Elqe 
gto. 1s.6d. Almon, &c. 1785. 

Art. 22. Obfervations on the Cafe of Chriflopher Atkinfon, the 
celebrated Corn Agent, as pretended to be {tated by himfelf: in 
which his Pretentions to immaculate Innocence, and unfullied 
Honour, are candidly inveftigated, &c. 8vo. is.6d. Egerton 
1785. 

| Thele two publications, as may be inferred from the ftyle of their 

title-pages, fupport the verdict againft Mr. Atkinfon, and endea- 

your to invalidate all that he urges in his own juftification. 


Art. 23. Mercator’s Letter on the Cafe at large of Chriftopher 


Atkinfon, Efg. 8vo. 3d. Keariley. 
Reprinted from the Morning Chronicle, wherein it appeared in 
favour of the Caf to which it refers. 
EDUCATION. 

Art. 24. The Female Monitor, or the Young Maiden’s beft 
Guide in the Art of Love, Courthip and Marriage ; being a fele& 
Colleétion of Letters, Eflays, and Dialogues, in Profe and Verfe 5 
principally addrefled:to the Fair Sex, for their Choice, Conduét, 
and Behaviour, in the Single and Married State. 12mo. ts. 
Bladon. 

A good pennyworth of plain advice, adapted to the meamef ca- 
pacity, and very neceflary to be read by all virtuous young femp- 


ftreffes, and milliners apprentices, to teach them what to fay, and £ 
e 


how to behave in courtfhip and marriage. 


Art.25. An Effay towards an Englifh Grammar, with a Dif. * 


fertation on the Nature and peculiar Ufe of certain hypothetical 

Verbs in the Englifh Language. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. Dilly. 

This Effay appears to be the refult of a long enquiry into the 
fabje&t of Engiifh Grammar, conducted with induftry and tafte.— 
Jt contains obferyations on the diferent parts of grammar ; thofe on 
auxiliary verbs, are fomewhat new ; as feems to be the cafe in other 
inftances.—-Some Readers may perhaps think that many of the re- 
marks are too nice and fubtle; but in this clafs of Readers we 
Should not with to rank ourfelves ; being convinced that our lan 

uage deferves the minuteft and moft attentive examination.—The 

ditor, in his Preface, has given an account of the Author’s de- 
fign in this publication, which we fhall tranfcribe, as a clear and 
jult view of the drift of the book. 

‘ The defign of the following Work is to teach the grammar of 
the Englith tongue; not by arbitrary and capricious rules, and ~~ 
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fe(s by fach as are taken from other languages ; but by a methodical 
colleétion of obfervations, comprifing all thofe current phrafes and 
forms of fpeech, which are to be found in our belt and moft ap- 
proved writers and f{peakers.—It is certainly the bufinefs of a gram- 
marian to find out, and not to make the laws of a language — 
In this Work the Author does not aflume the character of a le- 
siflator; but appears as a faithful compiler of the fcattered laws.— 
He does not prefume to regulate the caftoms and fafhions of our 
freech, but only notes and collects them.—It matters not what 
caufes thefe cuftoms and fafhions owe their birth to; the moment 
they become general, they are laws of the language; and a 
grammarian can only remonitrate, how much foever he difapprove.— 
From his cpinions and precepts an appeal may always be made te 
the tribunal of «; as to the fupreme authority, and laft refort: 
for all language is merely arbitrary.—By the filent but general 
confent of a nation, certain founds and certain written figns, togee 
ther with their inflexions and combinations, come to be ufed as de- 
noting certain ideas and their relatrons; and the man that chufes 
to deviate from the cuftom of his country in exprefling his thoughts, 
is as ridiculous as though he were to walk the ftreets in a Spanifh 
cloak, or a Roman toga.--Thefe garments, he might fay, are 
more elegant and more commodious than a fuit of Englifh broad- 
cloth; but I believe this excufe would hardly protect him from dee 
gifion and difgrace. 

‘ Befides the principal purpofe for which this little book was 
written (that of inftructing youth), I hope the perufal of it may 
not be ufelefs to thofe that are already acquainted with polite lite- 
ratureex—Much reading and good company are fuppofed to be the 
beft methods of getting at the niceties and elegancies of a language. 
—But this road is long and irkfome. dt is certainly a fafer and a 
readier way to fail by compafs than to rove at random, and any 
perfon who wifhed to become acquainted with the various pro- 
ductions of nature, would do better to fludy the fyftems of our bef 
Naturalifts, than to go wandering about from land to land, and 
Jight here upon one, and there upon another, merely out of a de- 
fire to fee them all. I hope alfo this Book may be ufeful to thofe 
foreigners that with to become acquainted with the Englifh tongue, 
it being intended to contain all our moft ufual Anglicifms, all thofe 
phrafes and peculiarities which form the chara¢teriftics of our lan- 
guage.—I will not take upon me to fay, that we have no grammar 
capable of teaching a foreigner to read our authors, but this ] am fure 
of, that we have none by which he can be enabled to underftand our 
converfation.’ 

Language and grammar form a fubje&t which admits, we were al- 
moft going to fay, of infinite variations, according to the different 
views and tafte of thofe who apply themfelves to the ftludy. It feems 
defirable to clafs our ideas about it, if poflible, under a few general 
rules, rather than to multiply particulars. ‘This, however, is pres 
ferable for the inftru€tion of youth, though the latter may affift, or 
ufefully amufe thofe who have made a farther progrefs in the {cience. 
This Author confiders our language, at prefent, as a kind of anglicized 
Latin. He wifhes to reftore it to feme greater conformity to its 
Saxon original. But we can only add, thag he offers many fenfible 
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remarks; and that thofe who read with attention may derive from 
this performance both inftruction and advantage. W 
e 


PoETRY. 

Art. 26. Antient Erfe Poems, colleéted among the Scottith 
Highlands, in order to illuftrate the Offian of Mr. Macpherfon, 
$vo. Pamphlet of 34 very full Pages. No Bookieller’s Name, 
or Price mentioned. 

The ingenious Author has done us the honour of prefenting us 
with a copy of this pamphlet, but as he acknowledges that ‘ it was 
only printed for diflribution among his friends, and not for publi- 
lication,’ it {carcely can be faid to fall within the defign of our Re- 
view. The far greater part of it hath already appeared in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for the years 1782 and 1783, under the fignature 
of Tho. F. Hill, Some {mall additions to the original letters have 
been made, in order to render the prefent collection more perfeé& ; 
and if the controverfy refpe&ting Oflian had not totally loft all hold 
on the curiofity of the Public, we would advife the Author to give 
his letters a more general circulation. ' 

Mr. Hill writes with great candour; and in his travels through 
the Highlands, feems to have divefted himfelf of every undue pre- 
judice refpeéting the poems of Offian, and to have conduded his 
enquiries and refearches with equal diligence, judgment, and im- 
“Spartiality. 

His opinion of the poems attributed to Offian may be colleéed 
from the following extracts : ‘ The Offian of Macpherfon and Smith 
appears to be a mutilated work, even though we fhould fuppofe that 
the fongs they originally compiled from were the undoubted works 
of that celebrated bard. But this is far from being the cafe; for 
even allowing that an Offian ever exifted and wrote; yet time mutt 
have introduced fuch material changes in his works, if preferved 
merely by tradition during fo long a period, that their Author 
could hardly know them again. - I think it, however, doubtful, whe- 
» ther fuch a being as Offian ever appeared in the world.’ * We feem 
authorifed finally to conclude that the Offian of Macpherfon and 
Smith is a mutilated compofition from Highland fongs, afcribed 
indeed to that bard, but very little likely to be his compofition. Out 
of thefe they felected the beft parts, and rejected fuch as they thought 
might difcredit the character of Highland antiquity ; attributing 
them to later times, and the ignorant bards of the fifteenth century.’ 
‘ After having thus freely, though I hope not uncandidly, de- 
livered my fentiments on the Offian of Mr. Macpherfon, it becomes 
me to acknowledge myfelf deeply indebted to it, for the pleafure its 
perufal hath frequently afforded me. I am willing, and indeed happy, 
thus publicly to acknowledge myfelf a warm admirer of it as a literary 
compofition. The novelty of its manner, of its ideas, and of 
the objects it defcribes, added to the firength and brilliancy of ge- 
nius which frequently appears in it, have enabled me to read it with 
more onan ie and to return to it more frequently than almoft any 
other work of modern times ; and let it be regarded in what light 
it may, the praife of elegant feleétion and compofition certainly be- 
Jongs to the editor. If I had not entertained thefe opinions of its 
merit, I fhould never have taken fo much pains to inveftigate its 


authenticity 3 
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ticity ; nor indeed can I believe, if the general opinion had 
ey nerd with mine, that the world would ever have walted fo 


\ not concurred 

much time in difputing about it.? 
We read the following paflage with fome degree of furprize : 

‘ The fongs relating to the Feinne (or Fingalians) and their Chief- 
tain, Fion-mac-Coul, or Fion-na-Gaél, whom we call, in Englith, 
Fingal, are wholly confined to Argylefhire and the weftern High- 
lands, where the fcene of their actions is fuppofed to have lain. In 
that diftrit almoft every one is acquainted with them ; and all whofe 
fituation in life enables them to become acquainted with the fubject, 

sre zealous affertors of the authenticity of the Offian of Mr. Mac- 
herfon. Yet it is remarkable that I never could meet with Mr. 

Afacpherfon’s work in any part of the Highlands: and many of his 

defenders confefled that they had never feen it. The only book I 

met with, which had any immediate connection with it, was Mr. 

Hole’s poetic verfion of Fingal, which I faw at Mr. Macleane’s, of 

Drumnan in Morven. [ do not mean, however, to tax any of 

Offian’s Highland partizans with direct falfehood: they have all 

heard that the ftories of Mr. Macpherfon relate to Fingal and his 

heroes: they themfelves have alfo often heard fongs relating to the 
fame people, and afcribed to Offian. On this loofe bafis, I fear, 
their teftimonies often reft.’ 

Putting the difpute refpecting the authenticity of the poems of 
Offian out of the queftion, they poffefs beauties that are feldom to 
be found in any modern compofitions. We agree with Mr. Hill in 
the opinion he entertains of their literary merit. They feize on the 
heart by a fecret charm; and we yield to its influence with a foft and 
foothing complacency, which carries us beyond the intricate and 
a paths of criticifm and controverfy. And let their autho- 
rities be queftioned—let it even be given up, yet {as the poet* beau- 

tifully expreffes it in his fublime ode to Offian) 

Yet many a fair fhall me¢t with woe 
At thy foft ftrains in future days; 

And many a manly bofom glow 
Congenial to thy lofty lays. 

Art. 27. The Swindler; a Poem. 1n which is contained an al- 
phabetical Lift of the Names of the moft noted Swindlers that 
infeft the Streets of Londons with the leading Traits in thefe 
diftinguifhed Characters; and explanatory Notes. 4to. 15. 
Printed for the Author, No. 59, Old Baily. 

If a fwindler be defined, one who attempts to obtain money by 
falfe pretences, our Author, we fear, may be claffed with the frater- 
nity he celebrates ; his twelve-penny pamphlet containing not one 
pennyworth of the-information it promifes, nor one-twelfth part of 
@ pennyworth of poetry or wit. 
Art. 28. Knight's- Hill Farm, the Statefman’s Retreat; a Poem, 

defcriptive and political, 4to. 2s. 6d. Bew. 1784. 

Let it fuffice, gentle reader, that we have aétually toiled through 
every fyllable of this dull poem. In mercy, then, afk not a 
sriticiim upon it—indeed, to criticife fuch a farrago of abfurdity 
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and bathos, is not to be expected even from the patience of a re. 

viewer. (-e-t 

Art 29. As you like it. A Poem addrefled toa Friend. , 4to, 
zs. Stockdale. 1785. 

This indignant fatirift is full of Churchill’s rage: and when a 
man mutt burit, or write verfes, we commend him: for chufing the 
leaft of the two evils. 

We do not {fee the connection which the title hath with the poem, 
But od/eurity doth not only reft on the outfet of the poet’s courfe ; 
clouds and darknefs attend him all the way; and though: he fome- 
times blazes and flafhes, yet all the light he fends forth is but like 
thofe equivocal corrufcations which play on the fkirts of night, and 
feem only to make * darkne/s more vi/ible.’ 

The threats of the Author’s mute are very terrible; 

Tis juftice prompts, her anger iflues forth, 

And bares the breafts of Sh -—~ d—n and N——h. 
And let the minitfer look to himfelf: for if C s F—x and the 
Chamber of Manufaéurers cannot keep him in awe, yet the mufe 
hangs out a fcourge that will gall him more feverely than the taxes 
which he hath laid on will gall his country: 

As juftice prompts, round P—tt the fondly plays, 

And fees him bafking in his father’s blaze. 

Yet P—tt fhould feel—how bright foe’er he fhine— 

If P—tt were bafe—the vengeance of her line. 
What a pity it is that this poem had not been publithed before the 
fettling of ways and means ! -d—-h 
Art. 30. Mefina; a Poem, May 1785. Being a fhort Ef- 

fay on the Earthquake that deftroyed that City, and Calabria, or 

the 5th of Feb. 1783. 4to. 1s. Almon. 17%5. 

Sudden, at once, unknown, and unprepar’d, 

The inhofpitable regions of th’ grave they fhar’d. 

Ah! how many in that change from being gaily glad, 

Who foon were in night’s tremendous region laid ! 
Nature hath kindly fupplied her poetical children with two mea- 
fures for their verfes—the ear and the fiagers*, fo that if the more 
intelle€tual faculty fhould be too dull to perform its office perfectly, the 
mechanical may itep into its afliftance, and retail the fyllables ome by 
exe, till the given number is fairly made out, Nature, however, hath 
been very {paring in her bounty to the poor poet of Meflina. She 
hath infpired him indeed with a ftrong with to write verfes; but fhe 
hath denied him every rule to meafure them by. peo 

DRAMATIC. “e 
Art. 31. Lhe Lawyers Panic; or Weftminfter-Hall in an Up- 
roar. A Prelude, acted at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. 

By John Dent, Author of Yoo Civil by Half, &c. 8vo. 1% 

Bladon. 1785. 

The temporary circumftance,-on which this prelude is founded, 
was in itfelf fo rifible, that we wonder to fee fo little humour, or 


pieatentry (the only qualities to which it afpires), in the trifle now 
efore us. ! 
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* Legitimumque fonum sigitis callemus et aare, Hor. 
NOVEL. 
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NoveEtl 
Art. 32. Letters between an illufirious Perfonage and a Lady of 
Honour, at B*******, Crown 8vo. 2s. fewed. Walter. 
The P. of W. having lately amufed himfelf by repeated excur- 
fons to Brighthelmftone, and frequently appearing there in the 
ublic walks, accompanied by ladies, feems to have furnifhed a hint 
to one of the fons or daughters of literary induftry : of which this 

Shandyan volume is the fruit.—It is a frivolous, but innocent pro- 

duction. 

MiIscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 33. Chinefe Maxims. Tranflated from the CEconomy-of 
Human Life, into Heroic Verfe. By Sufanna Watts. 12mo. 
is. 6d. Leicefter, printed. London, fold by Lowndes. 1784. 
No maxims can excel the Proverbs of Solomon; but variety is 

apreeable and fometimes ufeful. The little tract above referred to 

has been well known and well received. ‘To fome readers, verfe 
and rhyme will be more pleafing than profe, and fentiments fo con- 
veyed, may be more eafily retained an@ recollected. Mrs. Watts, 
therefore, prefents them to the Public in this form, and though not 
faultiefs, yet in a drefs not wholly defpicable. A periodical work, 
intitled the Se/e@or, is, we are informed, publifhing at Leicefter, by 


the fame hand. H ‘ 
Art. 34. The Art of Happinefs; or, an Attempt to prove, thats 


a Degree of it is not difficult to attain. ByalLady. 12mo. 1s, 

Bew. 1784. 

This good lady feems defirous of leading us to happinefs. What 
aim can be more benevolent? Some time fince fhe decided on the 
manners * of the prefent time as unfavourable to real enjoyment or 
felicity. Her pen is now employed to guide us to its attainment. 
Her advice is good; many juft reflections are prefented; and yet 
we cannot {peak very highly of her performance. We wifh, how- 
ever, that fuccefs may attend it: a great ftep towards which will be 
made, if people can but be convinced, that it is in their own power 
to be more happy than they are, provided they will but exert 
themfelves in the ufe of thofe means which all poffefs, in fome de- 
gree, for the purpofe. H. 
Art. 35. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Thomas 
- Baker, B.D. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, from the Papers 

of Dr. Zachary Grey. With a Catalogue of his MS. Collec- 

tions. By Robert Matters, B. D. and F. A.S. 8vo. 4s. boards. 

Cambridge printed, and fold by White, &c. London. 1784. 

The perfon here celebrated is well known by his ‘* Refleétions 
upon Learning.” He was a refpectable antiquary ; and his collec- 
tion of manufcripts, in that line, was confiderable. He was a non- 
juror, but not a bigot to jacobitifm ; and he was not lefs efteemed 
by the whigs, on account of his integrity, than by thofe of his own 
political perfuafion : for honefty and goodnefs are of no party. He 





* Vide Review for October 1773, p. 313. We were not then in- 
formed as to the fex of the writer of Letters and Effays on important 
and interefting Subjeds and of dx Inquiry into the Manners of the 


prejent Age, 
2 died 
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died in the year 1740, at avery advanced age. As to the litee 
rary merit of thefe memoirs, we cannot fpeak of it in terms of 


warm commendation. The fabjeét, indeed, furnifhes very little to 
engage or intereft the reader; and Mr. M. does not — to be 
one of thofe fafcinating writers who can recommend any fubject, by 


the powers of genius, and the embellifhments of language. In - 


fine, the detail is unanimated and heavy, and the book, on the 

whole, will never, in our opinion, be generally confidered as a pub- 

Jication of much importance. 

Art. 36. A Difcourfe delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy, on the Diftribution of the Prizes, Dec. 10, 1784. By 
the Prefident. 4to. 3s. Cadell. 1785. 

Sir Jofhua introduces this elegant diicourfe with faying, that, in 
confequence of the fituation with which he is honoured in the Royal 
Academy, he has been often confulted by the young ftudents who 
intend to fpend fome years in Italy, concerning the method of 
regulating their itudies. 

Whatever advantages method may have in difpatch of bufinefs (and 
it certainly has many), he has but little confidence of its efficacy in 
acquiring excellence in any art whatever. Indeed, he has always 
ftrongly fufpected, he fays, that this love of method, on which fome 

ople appear to place fo much dependance, is, in reality, at the 
lien a love of idlenefs, a want of fuflicient energy to put theme. 
felves into immediate aétion; a fort of an apology to themfelves for 
doing nothing. Accordingly, he declines pointing out any particu- 
lar method and courfe of ftudy to young artifts on their arrival in 

Italy ; leaving it to. their own prudence, a prudence, he fays, which 

will grow and improve upon them in the courfe of unremitted 

induftry, direéted “ a real love of their profeilion, and an un- 
feigned admiration of thofe who haye been uniyerfally admitted as 
patterns of excellence in the art. 

In the exercife of this general prudence, he fubmits to their con- 
fideration fuch mifcellaneous obfervations as haye occurred to him 
on confidering the mifaken actions, or evil habits, which have pre- 
vented their progrefs towards that excellence, which the natural 
abilities of feveral artifts might otherwife have enabled them ta 
make. 

As very few of our readers can be fuppofed to be interefted in a 
difcourfe of this kind, there is no occafion for us to enlarge, and it is 
almoft unneceflary to obferve, that whatever comes from the pen of 
fo eminent and juftly celebrated an artift, on whatever relates to his 
art, well deferves the attention of all thofe who apply to the ftudy of it. 

We fhall only fay, that Sir Jofhua does not amufe, or rather 
abufe the underftanding of the ftudents of the Royal Academy 
with a rhapfody about genius and infpiration,x—about the en- 
thufiafm and divine fury neceflary to poffefs the fou] of the artitt, 
but contents himfelf with endeavouring to point out the more 
humble means by which art is acquired. = = 
Art. 37. The Hiftory of Ayder Ali Khan, Nabob-Bahader : or, 

New Memoirs concerning the Eaft Indies, with hiftorical Notes. 

By M. M. D. L. T. General of 10,000 Men in the Army of the 

Mogul Empire, and formerly Commander in chief of the Artil- 
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Jery of Ayder Ali, and of a Body of European Troops in the 


Service of that Nabob, Crown 8vo. 2 Vols, 6s. boards. John- 


. 1784. 
2 bg this narrative was one of the moft famous conque- 


rors that India had beheld fince the time of Thamas Kouli Khan, 
From a fubaltern officer, at the head of 250 men, under the king of 
Mayflour, he rofe to the fovereign command of a vatt extent of 
country in Indoftan, becoming a formidable enemy to the Englifh, 
ind a powerful ally to the French. The exploits and conduct of this 

rince are here related in an intelligent and interefting manner, 
The writer appears to have drawn his information from authentic 
fources*, A great part of the narrative is given from his own know- 
ledge and obfervation, during feveral years fervice in the capacities 
expreficd in the title-page of the work. He cenfures the conduct 
of the Englifh in the Eatt, with a degree of freedom which many 
will impute to national prejudice; but in his own jultification he 
alerts, ‘ that no one can reproach him with having invented any un- 
truth, and that there are many individuals who know that he could 
fyeak much more effectually to the difadvantage of the Envlith ad- 
miniftration in India, if he thought it neceflary to reveal fuch par 
ticulars as he himfelf has feen.? An intimation, to which it mu 
be confefled, that even our own reports from the Eaft give but too 
much colonr of probability. 

The work opens with an hiftorical introduction, briefly defcribing 
former revolutions in India. ‘The writer then relates a great va- 
riety of particulars concerning the perfon, habits, and manners of 
Ayder+; who, from this account, appears to have been a prince 
of great abilities in the cabinet as well as in the field. In a word, 
the reader will find his labour well repaid on the perufal of the 
whole work. A map is prefixed, in which the names.now moft ia 
ule are given from local knowledge, or the beft information. E 

RELIGIOUS, P 


Art. 38. Further Obfervations to eftablifth an Explanation of the 
Prophecy of the Seven Vials, or Seven Laft Plagues ; with Con- 
jectures and Explanations of fome other of the laf Prophecies. 
dvo. Js. Rivington. 1783. 

Art. 39. An Expofition of Ifaiah’s Vifion: Chap. VI. Wherein 
is pointed out a ftrong Similitude betwixt what is faid in it, 
and of the Infliétion of Punifhments on the Papifts, by the Wit- 
nefles. Rev. xi. 6. By Robert Ingram, Vicar of Wormingford 
and Boxted in Effex. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 1784. 

Thefe pamphlets have an immediate conneétion with each other, 
and both relate to another publication by the fame Author; for an 
account of which we refer the Reader to Volume LXIII. of our 
Work, p. 554. We there exprefled fome furprife that a writer 
hhould venture on a publication of this nature, without confulting 





’ ry this book mentioned as a foreign article, Rev. Vol. LXX, 
p. 246. 

t Ayder, we are informed, is agreeable to the Indian pronunci- 
ation of this name, and not Hyder, as it has been commonly {pele 
in the Englifh prints. 
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the moft confiderable Authors who have preceded him in the en. 
quiry. His great authority is Dr. Dodd’s Commentary, as he terms 
it, though we fhould rather fay Compilation. ‘This, though a very 
ufeful book for the affiftance and {atisfaction of common Readers, 
is hardly fufficient for the Expofitor who is to inftruéct the world, 
The intention of the pamphlets before us is, partly, to fupport the 
explications which had been offered in the former tract, and partly, 
to add fome obfervations on other fubjects of the fame kind. Of the 
latter number is the depreffion and exaltation of the witnefés men- 
tioned in the book of the Revelation, and fignifying, it is fuppofed, the 
ftate of the Protefants; to this are added fome remarks on Matthew, 
xxiv. 29—31, which, this writer apprehends, alludes to a feries of 
events that fhould commence on the deftruction of Jerufalem, and con- 
tinue to the Millennium. The expofition of Ifaiah’s vifion is in. 
tended to confirm this Author’s opinion (in his own words,) * That 
the plagues to be inflicted on the Papifts by the aituefés, mean 
nothing more than their denouncing or proclaiming the heavy judg- 
ments they fuffer from their continuance in the corrupt church of 
Rome.’ But however right the fentiment concerning the witnefles 
may be, this illuftration is, to fay the leaft, fo uncertain and con- 
jectural, as to afford it no fatisfactory fupport. 


Art. 40. Fourteen Difcourfes on Praéiical Subjefs: By the late’ | 


Reverend George Innes, of Aberdeen. 12mo. 35. Boards, 

Murray. 1783. 

The fubjeéts of thefe difcourfes are, 1. ‘The life of faith and that 
of fenfe; 2. Cor.v. 7. We walk, &c. II. Ul. IV. The Story 


of Naaman the Syrian, 2 Kings, v. 1. Now Naaman, captain of 


the boft, &c.. V. VI, Early piety; Eccles. xi. 9. Rejoice, O young 
man, &c. VU. VIII. Entire devotednefs to God; Prov. xxiii. 16. 
My Jon, give me thine heart. IX. X. Religious obedience the tructt 
wifaom; Pfalm cxix. 34. Give me underftanding, &c. XI. XII, 
The vanity of hypocrify, and importance of fincerity ; Job xxvii. 8. 
For what is the hope of, &c. XIII. XIV. The advantage of good 
companions; Prov. xiii. 20. He that walketh with wife men, &c, 
It is only with the defign of giving our Readers a more exatt view 
of the topics treated on in this little volume, that we have fome- 
what altered the titles of the fermons it contains: they are fuch as 
are worthy of attention; really praical difcourfes; ferious and 
fenfible, plain and ufeful. We apprehend that the Author, though 
he refided in North Britain, was a minifter of the church of England. 
It is, perhaps, in this character that he offers the following ob- 
fervation:—‘ The prerogative and honour of the regal office is to 
maintain and defend the church ; to point out, by their laws, which 
is the true, together with the way and guides which lead thereto.’— 
In this paflage there is fomewhat exceptionable, fomewhat to which 
Truth and Reafon know not how to affent; and that indicates a 
mind not wholly free from miftaken, fuperttitious prejudice: for 
which, however, while we remark it, we are ready to make every 
candid allowance. i 
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$s ERM ON S. 
Chapel of the Magdalen Hofpital, before the Earl 


~ 


in the 
1}. Lp erty Prefident, the Vice-Prefidents, Treafurer, Governors, 


, 1785. By Servington Savery, Rector of Hickham, 
yan Bh fod Chaplain to the Earl of Moray. 4to. 1s, 
Printed for the Charity, and fold by T. Cadell, London. 
Anniverfary fermons on charitable inftitutions generally confift of 

diffufe declamation, on trite and hacknied fubjects. It requires in- 
duftry and cameaialty to give new force or embellifhment to topics 
which have been rendered familiar by repeated difcuffion. The. 
Janguor of the mind can only be relieved by new arguments, or by 
old arguments ‘placed in a new and ftriking light; fo that what is 
wanting in information muft be recompenfed by entertainment. 

The fermon before us is an exception to the general mafs of ha- 
zangues on fimilar occafions. It immediately addreffes itfelf to the 
objet and defign of the inftitution it was intended to ferve ; and the 
Preacher hath acquitted himfelf in a manner that doth equal credit 
to his eloquence and his humanity. r y 

The text is happily adapted to the occafion—Ezek. xxxvii. 23. 2 
avill fave them out of all their dwelling places in which they have 

nned, &C. 
# After a few general remarks on the benevolent nature and ten- 
dency of revealed religion, the Preacher makes a particular applica- 
tion of the text to thofe who have been admitted into the Magdalen 
Society; and obferves, that ‘ it may be well regarded as an affu- 
rance ifluing from the lips of fovereign mercy, that there is no de- 

ree of depravity in the prefent ftate beyond the limits of divine 
Lsvench but that a contrite heart, trembling at the fad review 
of its offences, and flruggling to be relieved from the load of guile 
which oppreffes it, may find comfort in the hope .of that liberty 
which it pants to enjoy, and of being cleanfed from the pollutions 
which it beholds with fhame and remorfe.’ 

The following is a very ftriking picture of the miferies of proftitue 
tion : | 

‘ If ever the human condition felt a punifhment proportioned to 
the vices which produced its difgrace and mifery, it is that condition 
which it is the obje& of this benevolent inftitution to relieve, Is 
there a diftrefs—is there an indignity—nay, is there a fhamelefs bru- 
tality to which its unhappy victims are not fubject? Reputation, 

connections, health, eafe, and comfort—all that makes life honour- 
able, and all that renders it pleafant, forfeited and loft! And inftead 
of thefe defirable bleflings, what do they poffefs—but an abhorred 
and polluted name ; every fpecies of difeafe, adverfity, and infamy ? 
—The dwelling-places where they have finned are the receptacles of 
wretches, who live in flothful luxury upon the crimes of others : 
their retreats by day, fuch as beft feclude them from the eye of an 
indignant world ; and their haunts by night adapted to the darknefs 
and poliution of their charaéters.’ 

We will prefent our Readers with another extra& from this very 
elegant difcourfe. 

‘ There are many indeed who never “ fell into thofe temptations 
which drown the foul in perdition”—whofe bofoms are as pure as 
their conduct is unfullied, and who truly deferve the fpotlefs fame 

: . they 
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they enjoy :—-who are bleffed with the clear funfhine of an applaud. 
ing conicience, and to whom the great Pattern of righteoufnefs and 
virtue would fay—‘* the fame is my brother, and fifer, and mother.” 
Thrice happy are thofe to whofe bofoms, guilt, with its dreadfal at. 
tendants, remorfe and fhame, is a ftranger. Ever may it remain at 
a diftance from the habitations of purity and peace.’ 

‘ But, “let him that thinketh he ftandeth, take heed left he 
fall.”’ 

‘ Humility, aided by prayer, is the beft fecurity for our future 

rfeverance in virtue; and charity is the beft tribute of gratitude for 
We paft. If our ftrength hath been greater; if our temptations 
have been fewer, or our power of refiftance hath been triumphant 
Over yet more (nares, inftead of boafting of our fortitude, or confidin 
in our refolutions, let us rather bow humbly to the Author of all 
grace ; and while we afford a tear of compaffion for thofe who have 
been lefs firm or lefs fortunate, let us recollect the words of the 
Apoltle, ‘‘ who maketh thee to differ? and what haft thou that thou 
haft not received ?”” 

‘ You, therefore, who know the exalted fatisfactions of -virtue by 

our own happy experience; who feel her holy influence, like a 
Fight from heaven kindling in your hearts ; foothing every affliction, 
and alleviating every load of life, will not fail, I truft, particularly 
to deplore the mifery of thofe who have unhappily forfeited the con- 
folations you enjoy: and the fweetnefs and benignity of the difpofi- 
tion which excites you to this fympathy of the guilty will incline 
you alfo to do every thing you can to relieve them.’ . «. * The end 
of punifhment is reformation. The bitter draught of affliction may 
prove a falutary medicine ; but, unlefs itis tempered with the ‘* milk 
of human kindnefs,”” 1% may eorrode the heart, and aggravate its an- 
guith ; but will neither heal its wounds, nor cleanfe its pollutions. 
— You, then, ‘* who have efcaped the corruptions of the world,” 
— me earneftly to folicit your compaffion for thofe of your own 
ex, who, though they have grievoufly offended, are yet of the fame 
nature with yourfelves ;—yet within the reach of Divine mercy; and 

et capable of being raifed by your affiftance to their original rank 
in the creation of God.’ . . . ** Reftore them to fociety—to them- 
felves.——— Save them ere they perifh.”” —— 

* Such benevolence will brighten the gloomieft fhades with which 
affliction may furround your dwellings. It will vifit you like an 
angel of mercy on the bed of death, and caft an enlivening beam 
even on the darknefs of the grave.” pe 
Il. Lhe Character of true Wifdom and Means of attaining it. Preached 

at the Cathedral Church of Chrift, Canterbury, betore the Society 

of Gentlemen educated in the King’s School, on Aug. 26, 1784. 

Being the Day of their Anniverfary Meeting. By George Horne, 

D. D. Dean of Canterbury, &c. gto. Is. Rivington, 

Prov. iv. 7. Wifdom is the principal thing, &c. 

Methodical, but not formal ; and elegant, but not florid. ‘The 
fubje&t is arranged in three divifions, viz. the nature and qualities of 
wifdom—the means of acquiring it, and the advantages accruing 
from the acquifition. The obfervations under thefe heads are in ge- 
neral very fenfible and judicious. Some of them are peculiarly lively 
and fpirited. The following remark is animated and pertinent ; but, 
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it is expreffed in language a little too /mart for the pulpit. 

‘Jf he go out an ignoramus, he will come home a profligate, with 

the atheift ingrafted on the blockhead.’—But when we have received 

{fo much pleature, we are unwilling to point out trifling defects. Qy 

If]. Preached at York, April 14, 1784, for the Benefit of the Lu- 
natic Afylum. By the Rev. N. T. Orgill, A. B. of Gonville and 

.¢, Col. Camb. 4to. 1s. Cadell. 

2 Cor. ix. 7. For God loveth, &c. 

The preacher begins his difcourfe with an humble acknowledg- 
ment of his ‘ feeble powers.’ After fo commendable an expreflion 
of humility, it were invidious to criticife this gentleman’s perform. 
ance. : B* 
IV. Lhe chief End of Man’s Exiftence. Being the Subftance of a Ser- 

mon preached at Ramfgate, in the Ifle of Thanet, on the 26th of 

Sept. 1784. By the Rev. J. G. Burkhard, A. M. Minifter of the 

German Chapel, at St. Mary’s in the Savoy. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 

John 1. 22. Who art thou? If this be only the /ubfance of Mr. 
Burkhard’s harangue, what moft it have been, /badow and all !— 
At prefent it extends over a vaft fpace. But alas! the ground it 
occupies is principally covered with words; to which the fenfe bears 
fo {mall a proportion, that we are ready to fay of it, what the Latina 
poet faid of the girl, whofe drefs was more than her whole bulk, o 

Pars minima eft ipfa puella*. ! Bs 

V. Preached at the Opening of the General Infirmary at Hull, Sept. 
1,1784. By James Stillingfleet, M. A. Rector of Hotham, York- 
fhire. Publifhed by Requeft of the Governors, for the Benefit of 
the Charity. 4to. 18. Dilly. 

Matt. xxv. 40. Jn as much as ye have done it, &c. This is a pious, 
well-intended, benevolent difcourfe, formed on what hath been par- 
ticularly denominated, by a certain clafs of people, the evangelical 
plan; but which fome will attempt, perhaps, to degrade under the 
title of the methodiftical. ,_ Ly? 
VI. The Nature and Extent of the Apoftolical Commiffion. At th * 

Confecration of the Right Rev. Dr. Samuel Seabury, Bifhop of 
. the Epifcopal Church in Conneticut. By a Bithop of the Epif- 

copal Church in Scotland. 4to. 1s. Rivington.’ 1785. 

Matt. xxviii. 18, 19, 20. ‘ And Jefus fpake unto them faying, 

All power is given unto me, &c,’? This power, delegated by our Sa- 

viour to his apoftles, having pafled through feveral hands that made 

bad ufe of it, is now, it feems, in the /o/e poffeflion of two or-three 
wn-jurors in an obfcure corner of Scotland! 

To laugh were want of decency and grace; 

But to be grave exceeds all power of face. 

We will only remark, in one word, that the Right Reverend 
preacher, in order to be confiftent with himfelf and his argument, 
ought either to be an Judependent or a Papift. a— 

VIL. A New-Year’s Counfel:—The Subftance of a Sermon preached 
January 2d, 1785, in the Chapel of Mile-end New Town. By 
the Rev. John Cottingham, Minifter of the fame. 8vo. 6d. 
Printed for the Author. 1785, 

We are told that the profits arifing from the fale of this New- ° 
Year’s Gift are to be appropriated to the benefit of a clergyman’s 


= 1,e. The girl Lerfelf is the leaft part of it. a 
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widow. ‘This, were there no other motive, would be fuflicient to 
prevent our faying any thing to the difadvantage of the difcourfe ; 
for which there is indeed no reafon, as it is merely a very plain, fe. 
rious admonition to religious moderation-in fenument, and diligence 
in practice, from the confideration of the brevity and frailty of life, 
and of all human enjoyments. The text is, 1. Cor. 7. 31. Th 

Safoion, &c. 7 
VIII. Repentance and Remiffion of Sins, in the Name of Fefus, illu/- 

trated: Before the Sherifts of the City of London, to about 300 

Prifoners, 23 of whom are under fentence of death. By C. de 

Coetlogon, A.M. 8vo. 6d. Trapp. 1784.. 

A preacher can hardly be fuppofed to ftand in a more affecting 
fituation than that which is above defcribed. The fubject of the 
difcourfe (Luke xxiv. 47.) is very fuitable to the occafion; and on 
the whole, ithe obfervations from it are pertinent and proper, 
though fomewhat methodiftical. We cannot avoid taking notice of 
@ note, in which he afks, ‘ Whether perfons of fuperior education 
and rank in life, who allow themfelves in the neglect and contempt 
| of every thing ferious and facred—who defpife the fabbath—who live 
x in perpetual fcenes of /uxury, diffipation, licentioufne/s, and political 
: plunder and opprefion, are not even worfe than thofe uneducated and 
agnominious objects whom they are pleafed to call poor devils?’ 

: This is much in the fpirit of the late Mr. Whitfield. ° 
7 IX. Ref for the Weary: preached in the Parifh-church of St 
: Bennett Gracechurch-ftreet, January 2, 17855 on occafion of the 

Death of William Binns, Efg; who departed this World on Dec. 

22, 1784. 4tat.62. By the Rev. Erafmus Middleton, Ledturer 

of St. Bennett’s Gracechurch-itreet, and of St. Helen’s Bithops- 

gate-ftreet, and Chaplain tothe Right Hon. Countefs of Crauford 
L 2 | ‘and Lindfay.. 8vo. 6d. Hogg. 1785. 

A difcourfe in the old puritanical and prefent methodiftical ftrain. 
Ir¥Fefents fome conceits and confident affertions, yet. to the tafte of 
many it will be very acceptable; its tendency, on the whole, is to 
call or drive men from their vices; and thofe who do not intirely 
correfpond with the Author in fentiment, or approve his manner, 
may yet derive benefit from his exhortations. ‘The text is, Job, iii. 
17. There the wicked ceafe from troubling, &c. f 
X. Lhe Commands of God always to be obeyed, however incinfifent 

with the Commands of Men; a Doétrine inculcated by the Apoftles, 
and recommended by their Pragice. A Difcourfe on Aas, iv. 19, 

zo. By Thomas Toller. 8vo. 1s. Buckland. 1785. | 

Plain and practical ; recommending religious liberty, in its fullek 
extent, fo far as is confiftent with the public peace, and urging a 
ftedfaft regard to the Divine commands, vie 
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a For the Anfwers due to feveral of our CORRESPONDENTS, WE 
refer to the laft Sheet of our ApPenDsx to the feventy-fecond Vol. of the 


Review, publifhed at the fame time with the Number for this 
Month. 


t+t The conclufion of our Review of Mr. Huntingford’s Apology 


Sor bis Greek Monoftrophics, has been delayed by an accident; bug 
it will appear in our next, 








